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|: MAY PUZZLE SOME READERS of these 


advertisements to know why — since 
mass circulation is not the aim of the 
Manchester Guardian —we advertise at all. 
Here are our reasons. 

Truly, we do not seek the millions — nor 
they us. The Manchester Guardian is for the 
relatively few, the influential ‘thinking minor- 
ity’. But not all of that minority is yet fully 
aware of the Manchester Guardian and of how 
much it offers them 

We believe that there is still a considerable 
number of men and women who would really 
appreciate the Manchester Guardian but who 

because habit is so hard to break — continue 
with a newspaper which does not really satisfy 
them. These are the new readers whom we 
should like to enlist. 

To gain such extra readers would be an 
obvious help to the Manchester Guardian. 
Equally the Manchester Guardian would be 
a help to these readers. Here then is a marriage 
of mutual interests which your newsagent will 
be happy to arrange. 

If you have any difficulty in getting your 
Manchester Guardian regularly, please write to: 
The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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ISSUED BY THE LIFE OFFICES’ ASSOCIATION LONDON 
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Is Life Assuranee 


investment ? 





Oh, very much so. 

Besides providing protection 

the Life Offices are, in effect, the 
trustees for the private savings 
of millions of people. It is the 
wise investment of that money 
which keeps premium rates down 


and bonus payments up! 


Private investors, we know, 

are sometimes fond of a flutter. Even 
governments and public 

authorities are inclined to be 

. the trouble is, they 


venturesome.. 


suffer from conflicting motives. 


The guiding principle of 
Life Assurance investment is the 


security and benefit of the policyholder. 


You hold a policy ? 


Then let’s leave 


Life Assuranee 


in tried and trusted hands! 
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ROUND ONE IN BERLIN 


N spite of the fact —or perhaps even because of the fact 
that they are three to one, and in spite of the fact that 
they have a policy for Germany, and Mr. Molotov has 
none, the Western Foreign Ministers have a_ difficult 
diplomatic task ahead of them in Berlin. For there is only 
one concession to the Russian position that it is in their power 
to make—that is, to abandon their intention of rearming 
Western Germany. And this is a major which 
could only be made if the entire concept of Soviet policy, of 
the Iron Curtain, and of the armed occupation of Eastern 
Europe were abandoned. The Russians, on the other hand, 
have half of Europe in which to make or to offer concessions, 
none of which would be sufficient to change the 
arming Western Germany, but any one of which 
new heart-searching among the Western Powers. — In 


concession, 


need for re- 
might cause 
other 


words, Russia, if she wishes, has room to maneeuvre on minor 
points; the West has practically none. And it will need a 
unity of purpose on the part of the three Western Foreign 


Ministers, which they may or may not possess, if they are to 
Overcome this disadvantage 

So far they have done well. Mr. Molotov’s red herring, 
which took the form of a proposal that the Foreign Ministers 
should discuss the convening of a five-power mecting with 
China before they discuss the problem of Germany, was 
neatly netted by the West’s agreement to take things in the 
order that pleased Mr. Molotov. This is not ideal, of course, 


since it will enable the Soviet Prime Minister to distract 
attention from the problem of a divided Germany by polemics 
on the ‘causes of world tension’ and American bases 
abroad But it is better that the Foreign Ministers should 


Start discussing something than go on discussing what they 
are going to discuss. and it ts better that Mr. Dulles rather 
than Mr. Molotov should be the one to give in with a good 
grace. Incidentally, Mr. Dulles, in a rude and rough sort 
of way. seemed to suggest that there has been a. slight 
broadening of the official American mind on the subject of 
Communist China. He called the Chinese Communist régime 
“a convicted aggressor,” but he appeared to imply that in 
Maticrs which properly concern the Chinese America would 


be prepared to take part in some conference of which the 
Chinese Communists were a part. 

The Western Powers have also done well to state, from 
the outset, what their policy for uniting Germany is. It is 
not new, as a policy: but it has rarely been so clearly stated 
to such good advantage. Briefly, they want a peace treaty 
which unites Germany; the peace treaty must be negotiated 
with the Government of a united Germany; and, as M. 
Bidault put it, from a democratic point of view it seems obvious 
that it is elections which create governments and not govern- 
ments which create elections. Russia, on the other hand, still 
wishes the peace treaty to be negotiated with a provisional all- 
German Government formed from the existing Western and 
Eastern régimes in Germany. It so happens that the Western 
Powers think that their cause would prosper in free elections 
throughout Germany today, while Mr. Molotov knows that 
the Russian cause would fail. The result, therefore, of the 
process as proposed by the West would be a united pro- 
Western Germany which Mr. Molotov must do everything 
to prevent. His position is therefore essentially defensive. 
The Western Foreign Ministers are most unlikely to forget 
that. They would be fools if they did. For, given a mutual 
unwillingness to start a war, diplomatic pressure must one 


day produce diplomatic concessions. 


Neguib’s Words and Fgypt’s Deeds 

It is still that any Egyptian leader should 
publicly commit himself to the view that “the first enemy 
is poverty.” But General Neguib, who repeated this thesis 
at some length last Friday, has been saying it spasmodically 
for eighteen months. Because the Western Powers have been 
disposed to believe him, they have been prepared to go a 
creat deal further to meet him over the Suez base than they 
were in the days of his predecessors. But sooner or later 
they must have proof of the sincerity and effectiveness of 
the Neguib Government's attack on poverty, and the evidence 
is running the other way. If poverty is Egypt's first enemy, 
why is the attack on it given second place to the attack om 


encouraging 
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the British 2? Why have there been twenty armed assaults 
on British troops since the beginning of the year, involving 
three British soldiers dead and seven missing in the last 
sixteen days, when “ it lies within the power of the Egyptian 
authorities to prevent them if they so wish” (Mr. Lloyd in 
the House on Monday)? Why does the Egyptian Govern- 
ment choose this moment not merely to reinforce. but to 
extend, its interference with shipping throvgn the Canal? Why 
does General Neguib think it necessary to review 25,000 
armed irregulars, including thousands of young men and 
women brandishing the skull and cross-bones and looking 
remarkably like some neo-Fascist rally Why does he send 
his representatives to exhort the Arab refugees in the Gaza 
strip to acts of terrorism and violence ? And, above all, why 
is he being so obstructive in the last stages of the nego- 
tiations with Britain, when an agreement about the Zone is 
a prime condition of his being able to afford, or to attend 
to, the fight against poverty ? He no doubt has troubles 
enough, both within his régime with the younger officers, 
and, outside it, with the Moslem Brotherhood. Possibly he 
must play for time to overcome these, and provided he does 
overcome them all may be well. But one cannot ignore the 
fact that by pandering to the extremists at this stage, he is 
not making his task any easier or his position more secure 
either with them or with his public Ihe of the 


) 


he tragedy 
Egyptian public is that it will believe more or less what it is 
told, and it is nearly always told the wrong things 


The Army in Kenya Vindica‘ed 

Britain is a civilised country and it is right that the very 
highest standards of conduct should be set for its Army, even 
in the most difficult of circumstances, such as those attending 
the fight against Mau Mau. Soldiers may always expect to be 
under the watchful eye of critics at home who will be quick 
to jump on any evidence of irregularity. This is as it should 
and must be. But it is another thing when the more fanatically 
prejudiced watchdogs seize on one or two alleged incidents and 
slander the Army at large with wild rumours of indiscriminate 
shooting, irresponsible conduct and inhuman Phis 
more or less is what happened as a result of certain ailegations 
made during the court martial of Captain Grifhiths. Far too 
many people seemed far too ready (eager even) to assume that 
the British troops in Kenya were guilty of casual cruelty and 
all manner of barbarism At that time Strix in A Spee 
Notebook pointed out the difficulties which always arise when 
troops are employed tn aid of the civil power over a long period, 
and added: “ To put these matters in pers 
tionally difficult task, and anyone 
incurs the mn of being 
I think it is unfair to ask so 
reproach t 


practices, 


aior § 


pective is an excep- 
pts it automatically 
(at best) an unf ute. But 

to do a grim job and then 
results sound grim.” The 
military court of inquiry which was promptly appointed to go 
into the allegations has put the matter further in perspective. 
It has in fact cleared the name of the British troops in Kenya. 
Some mistakes were made, but, in the circumstances, under- 
standably; and assurances are given that they will not be 
repeated It is tea and cigarettes that the British Army doles 


out to its prisoners, not brutality. No doubt there will soon 


wh » atten 


suspic celing br 

d ers } 

hem because some of the 
, 





be news from the Colonial Office of a parallel investigation. 
It is nowhere more important than in Kenya, w hed so 
anxiously by Africans everywhere, that justice should be done 
and seen to be done 
’ >. . . . 

Mr. Nehru’s High Moral Tone 

Mr. Nehru has lately been expounding his neutrality policy 
at some length. His aim is to create an area of peace in Asia 


‘some terrible tragedy 


seem highly unlikely that India 


which will remain undisturbed even if 
kes the world.” It may 
would be able to escape involvement shou!d some such tragedy 
take place; but reanwhi'e Mr. Nehru’s moral superiority does 
not permit him to make moral judgements as between the great 
forces of the world. the Communist and the non- 


overt 


opposing 
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Communist. It is not Mr. Nehru’s repeated assertions of his 
desire to keep India out of trouble that the West finds difficult 
to understand: it is the contradiction between his vigorous 
fight against Communism at home and the ostentatious cold 
shoulder which he is so fond of giving those abroad who are 
exerting their sirength to contain Communism—that same 
Communism which would swallow up India if it could. Mr, 
Nehru is forever preaching peace; but it has been demonstrated 
before, in Kashm-r for example, that he is not always willing 
tc practise what he preaches. Ambiguity is a necessary part 
of the political craft, but Mr. Nehru sometimes gives the 
impression that he is willing to carry it to unusual lengths, 
India is in the Commonwealth but India is scrupulous not to 
offend the power which threatens the Commonwealth, and all 
other free pe India deals ruthlessly with Commun'‘sm 
at home and turns the other cheek to Communism abroad, 
India, in fact, is willing to see the defences against Communism 
weakened outside its own borders. That is what is meant by 
creating an ‘area of peace.” It is in the light of this contra- 
diction that India’s pressure on Pakistan not to accept military 
aid from the United States should be seen and judged. 


ples. 


General Franco Becomes D°fficult 


Neither the resent speech of General Valino, Spanish High 
Comnussioner in Morocco, nor the antics of students in front 
of the British Embassy in Madrid are likely to improve 
relations between Spain and the Western Powers. It is true 
that, by deposing the Sultan of Morocco without prior con- 
sultation with the Spanish Government, France has given 
General Franco some just cause for complaint: the French 
have mishandled the Moroccan situation, and it was only to 
be expected that Spain would seize the opportunity of posing 


as the friend of Islam. (Spanish policy has for some time 
been directed towards the establishment of specially close 
relations with the Arab states.) But to encourage the chiefs 


in the Spanish zone to refuse recognition of the new Sultan 


is a blow at the foundations of the present régime in Morocco, 
] 


and, though General Franco's Government may regard itself 
iS a possible reversionary heir of the French heritage, a high 
tide of Moroccan nationalism would sweep Spain out of North 
Africa along with France. As for the trouble over Gibra! 

the Spanish Government must have been perfectly well aware 
of the effect that a protest about the Queen’s visit would 
have on relations with Britain. Moreover, the move was 


evidently arranged to coincide with the attack on French 
policy in Morocco. If the Caudillo, on the strength of | 
loan of bases to the United States, was counting on Ameri 


support for his ambitions, he will be disappointed. But it 
is unfortunate that, at a moment when closer co-opera! 
between Spain and NATO seemed possible, the chance should 


be missed through arrogant claims which the Spanish Gov 
lent is in no position to make good 


Ilusion of Quict 


This has been an extraordinary week, at any rate up to the 
time of writing, in that the many industrial disputes now in 
progress have been edged olf the main news pages. But this 
illusion of quiet does not mean that cause for just concern 
The wave goes momentarily back but the tide keeps 
advancing. In the electrical industry the dispute scems to have 
settled down into a long slog. Eighteen hundred workers are 
on indefinite strike at various sites throughout the country and 

10 are out this week in London, Not a conciliatory word 
has so far been spoken. Both sides behave like opposing armies 
on the look-out for a main assault come from 
union, for it looks as if its Communist controllers, tiring now of 
gucrilla warfare, are feeling their way towards the possibility of 
bringing about a national strike. In other industries trouble 
continues. Seven thousand London dockers have refused to 
work overtime (apparently because the employers are supposed 
to have suggested that overtime should be made compulsory), 
and a similar number of foundry workers in Wales have done 
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the same. No progress has been made in the dispute between 
employers and employees in the National Council for the 
Omnibus Industry. The busmen have been offered and have 
rejected an increase of four shillings a week. London busmen 
have recently been awarded seven shillings, and those outside 
London will not be satisfied with less. But all these are small 
jssues compared with that still undecided—is there to be peace 
or not in the engineering industry ? The courts of inquiry have 
still to announce their findings. Much will depend on them. 


The National Art Collections 


The statement issued by the Trustees of the Tate Gallery 
together with the letter from its Director published on another 
page, help to clear up matters which have been under dis- 
cussion in these columns during the past month. The Tate 
Trustees admit that in thirteen cases works have been acquired 
which were ‘not fully within the terms’ of the funds from 
which the money for their purchase was drawn, and have very 
properly decided to refund the sums in question from their 
other resources. They also feel that more attention should in 
future be paid to the hope expressed by the donator of the 
Cleve fund that the fund should be used to buy pictures. by 
British artists. In fact, there has been a certain amount of 
carelessness at the Tate in the use of trust funds. It is to be 
hoped that this has now been put right once and for all. 
But it is by no means certain that the apparatus for the public 
control of public pictures is either perfect in itself or being 
improved with the passage of time. 


Worker-Priests 


The statement just issued by the French episcopate on the 
future of the worker-priests continues the process of toning 
down this bold experiment—a process which has been going 
on for some months now. The worker-priests are in future 
to be known as ‘ priests of the working-man’s mission,’ they 
must give up their full-time jobs in industry and trade union 
activities. The reason given for these changes (already forecast 
in the statement issued by the French cardinals on their return 
from Rome last November) is that priests must have sufficient 
time to fulfil their sacerdotal duties. But supporters of the 
worker-priest movement, while agreeing with this, may well 
ask what will be the value of a mission to the working-classes 
conducted by men debarred from taking part in those activities 
most distinctive of industrial working-class life. It is argued 
in an article on another page, that a large body of priests must 
live in the same world of work as those they are trying to reach. 
By their decision the Vatican and the French hierarchy have 
raised still higher the barriers which the worker-priests were 
having some success in breaking down. 





IN NEXT WEEK’S SPECTATOR 


A Distinguished Psychiatrist 
WRITES ON 


THE PHYSICAL TREATMENT OF 
MENTAL ILLNESS 


Other contributors include 
V. Sackville-West 
Thomas Hodgkin 
Compton Mackenzie 


Richard Hughes 
Kingsley Amis 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE House of Commons is rather like an erratic asdic 

screen. At times it gives a vivid image of what is 

happening in the world outside, but occasionally it seems 
quite sullen and insensitive. This was the case on Monday. 
A few days earlier North America had been swept by rumours 
that Sir Winston was to retire when the Queen got back from 
her Commonwealth tour. On the previous Friday, Mr. Cyril 
Osborne, the Conservative Member for Louth, had repeated 
all this gossip at Immingham and had added that Lord Woolton 
and Sir Walter Monckton were said to be going at the same 
time. He warned his party to start looking for replacements 
who would be equally liberal-minded. By Monday, therefore, 
members of all parties were agog, and when the House met, 
everybody hoped that Mr. Osborne would be in his place to 
ask a question which he had put on the question-paper. But 
he was not there. Neither was Sir Winston. The House passed 
without comment to the second reading of the Bill that will 
limit night-baking and had to be content with observing Sir 
Walter Monckton’s stoicism. He moved the second reading 
of the Bill and then left the House to have a minor operation. 


+ * * 


Tuesday came. It was known that Sir Winston would be 
in the House for questions, and Mr. Osborne was in his 
place which is separated by only one bench from Sir Winston’s. 
There was no demonstration when Sir Winston entered the 
chamber. There was none when he rose to answer his 
questions. All that happened then was that Sir Winston 
indicated obliquely that he had seen a letter written to an 
evening paper by Mr. Shinwell saying that if there must be a 
Tory Government Sir Winston ought to be at its head. The 
Prime Minister’s handling of his questions showed that he was 
not in a resigning mood on Tuesday, and indeed the whole 
House knew that he had been firing the new Belgian rifle on 
Monday. (It was charming to hear Mr. Attlee and the Prime 
Minister challenging each other as experienced shots.) 

* * * 


This studied indifference to the gossip of the moment did 
not last the day out. On Tuesday evening, during the committee 
stage of the Currency and Bank Notes Bill, Sir Winston, having 
voted in a division, dallied on the front bench—perhaps 
mischievously eager to provoke some reference to reports of 
his retirement. Mr. Eric Fletcher made it, and Sir Winston 
muttered: “It's a delusion,’ and then with huge enjoyment 
sent off Captain Soames to bring in his hearing aid. The 
House will be a much duller place when finally Sir Winston 
leaves it. 

* * * 

The Government is studying the report on civil defence 
produced by the Select Committee on Estimates, but has already 
decided not to remove responsibility for this service from the 
Home Secretary. When the Prime Minister announced this on 
Tuesday, Mr. Herbert Morrison, who was Home Secretary 
during the war, urged him “ to stand firm on the point.” Sir 
Winston replied that he would stand as firm as a rock. 


* * * 


Parliament this week has once again been concerned with 
animals. The Lords on Tuesday gave a second reading to the 
Pests Bill which is primarily intended to encourage the 
destruction of rabbits. The Bill also provides for the eventual 
abolition of the gin trap, but in this respect is far too leisurely 
to please Lord Elton. In the Commons, Mr. Arthur Moyle’s 
Slaughter of Animals (Amendment) Bill, which applies the 
findings of the Northumberland Committee and has all-party 
support, was down for second reading on Friday. The 
Commons have also spared a thought for the pigeons in 
Trafalgar Square. Colonel Lipton objected that two licences 
for corn-sellers and six for photographers was rather a meagre 
ration, but Sir David Eccles replied that it appeared to satisfy 
both the pigeons and the public. J. F. B, 
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TOWARDS FREER TRADE 


HE past fortnight has seen the publication of two major 

statements on world trade -the official communiqué 

issued at the close of the Commonwealth Finance 
Ministers’ meeting in Sydney and the report of the Randall 
Commission on the foreign economic the United 
States. Each of these documents has been produced by a group 
of men who did not reach unanimous agreement among them- 
The main contrast between the groups was that the 
Commonwealth Finance 
their final state 
members of the 


series of dissents 


policy of 


selves 
policy 
Ministers were muffled in the ambiguities of 
ment the the 


Randall Commission were plainly stated in a 


differences between the 


whereas differences between 


signed by the dissenters 

Despite these disagreements, there is no great cause for com- 
plaint about these meetings. Neither could have settled all the 
But both showed a desire to move in 
The Ministers at Sydney reaffirmed 


questions on its agenda 


f freer trade 


the direct nl 


their agreed aim ‘to establish with other countries a wide 
and freer system of trade and finance in which the convertibility 
of sterling is an essential part. The Randall Commission 


managed to get majority agreement to the p 


Government 


yposition that the 


contribute toward 


| nited States dl greatel 
stability of world prices by * Measures tending to relax or 
remove impediments to US foreign trade and to encourage othe 


ea 
nere are PICHLY 
while not much 
the commission 


n that direction 


the same direction.”. And 
of signs elsewhere in the report to indicate that 
liking the idea of free trade, the members 
t America would probably m 


in by a Rep 


untries to move in 


recognised tha 


Since this was a commission set iblican Admini- 
Stration and including a mayorit f Republican politicians, 

that was a very important admission 
\ general tendency towards freer trade ts therefore something 
hich can nted on for the present. That is something to 
be nkful f Nevertheless the great buik of comment so 
f ¢ be the fas ibly liced colour and 
t fear of fr trade itself and 
| e | ] have not made 
Is hie It ild surely have 
I ‘ ] i ¢ he des bilit 
f the ¢ ind the difficulty of perfecting the means. The 
R ( S settled all th 
ems C C ipon it by an 
Ad tration which is still feeling its wa In the circum- 
stance pleasant to know that it hit up ne or two useful 
evi such as the fuller use of the resources of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund in the approach to currency converti- 
bility and the amendment of the Buy Amer \ct in favour of 
which do not themselves discriminate against foreign 
bidders for tracts. And it wa lite remarkable that seven 
Pres | nominees managed to force te ispicious mem- 
ber I ¢ ress int i defensive ttuitude On the subject of 
free! e, American politicians, and particularly Republicans, 
I] what for them a very dark road and they 
ly led by the hand. We may be thankful that they 

1 th site direction 

I suse for thank the fact that the Finance 
M Sydne\ nained willing to work their way 
{ f ertibilit Phat i dark road too. What is more, 
me very unpleasant memories of the first attempt 
to di von it. Yet with the aid of the International 


Monetary Fund, with possible credits from the American 


Federal Reserve System (which the Randall Commission also 


l at ly suggested), 


with courage and enterprise in produc- 





tion, and with the luck we have enjoyed in the past two years, 
we can work towards that freedom of the exchanges without 
which freedom of trade is not particularly meaningful. There 
is no need to fear that we shall be torn to pieces by the very 
freedom which we seek. It is not just round the corner. What 
we necd is the courage to move towards it and the skill to 
build up our reserves as we go. Then we may find that this 
freedom. which a regimented generation persists in regarding 
asa savage beast, all teeth and heels, may yet turn out to be 
a broad-backed and powerful but manageable mount. 

Clearly, so far as the Commonwealth is concerned, progress 
will not be easy. If it had been easy there would have been more 
of it at Sydney--for good will was plentiful enough. Even 
within the boundaries of the Commonwealth itself it is difficult 
to achieve freedom of trade and exchange and unity of policy 
towards the dollar area. There are genuine technical diffi- 
culties here - as distinct from the spiritual contortions into 
which old-fashioned Tory-Imperialists are thrown by the mere 
thought of a reduction of Commonwealth preferences. The 
Americans themselves are faced with a similar mixture of 
practical problems and emotional attitudes. The complexities 
of customs procedure must be reduced, the promises of pro- 
tection to the farm interests must somehow be kept—if not 
through tariffs then by some other means. And at the same 
time Senator Milliken, who fought so hard to destroy Mr, 
Randall's hope of getting unanimity for his Report, must not 
be frightened into an economic isolationism even more extreme 
than that from which he now suffers. 

The advocates of freer trade, whether they be British or 
American, are so obviously facing parallel sets of problems 
that it would be doubly foolish if they entered into recrimina- 
tions with each other. The recriminations can be left to the 
isolationists who, if reason is to prevail, must be on their way 
ut. This is one of the many fields in which British observers 
will be well advised to study American economic policy and 
yutlook before they start complaining or carping about them. 
It has already been argued in these pages that British observers, 
who kn relatively little about the American business pros- 
pect, are more certain that a serious depression 
than are the American experts, who know a great deal about 
that prospect. This manifestation of an economic death-wish 
may amuse psychologists, but to people who are interested 
in the mainienance of Anglo-American friendship and mutual 
confidence it is not funny. Yet scepticism and downright bad 
manners about American economic policy goes far beyond this 
field, in which a degree of speculation is inevitable, into regions 
where facts should prevail. How many people in this country 
have been made aware of the well-informed estimates of the 
American National Foreign Trade Council that the rest of the 
world is quite likely to have a bigger surplus of dollars in 
1954 than it had in 1953 ? How many, for that matter, know 
that the rest of the world did in fact have a dollar surplus 
of some 2,500 million in 1953 ? How many of those congenital 
anti-Americans who complain of the American import tariff 
which is an undoubted impediment to trade, know that those 
rather more serious impediments, quotas and exchange controls, 
are much less readily employed in the United States than in 
the rest of the world ? In fact how many of the people who 
so glibly and so automatically assume that, in the. matter of 
foreign trade as in everything else, the Americans are always 
wrong, know what they are talking about? Quite certainly 
the Americ: as are not always right. Neither, for that matter, 
are the British. But it is surely more to the point to try to 
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policy for reaching them, than it is to waste time on ill-founded 
criticism. 

The arguments for free trade have always been open to prac- 
tical objections. Somebody always has a difficulty. There 
are plenty of immediate practical difficulties in the way of the 
removal of discriminatory practices between the Common- 
wealth and the rest of the world; and currency convertibility 
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determine the sensible objectives, and then to co-ordinate a 
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is obviously a matter which the British Government in parti- 
cular must approach with great care and without undue haste. 
But the long-term argument for higher production and freer 
interchange within the Western world and between it and the 
East is as clear as ever it was. That is the right direction 
in which to set our course. And there is some reason now to 
believe that both the Commonwealth and the United States 
are coming round in that direction. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


N the current issue of the Anglo-Soviet Journal thirteen 

members of two ‘cultural delegations” who visited the 

USSR last autumn record their impressions of what they 
saw. Their prose has that starry-eyed quality in which the activi- 
ties of Boy Scouts are chronicled in parish magazines. Only two 
of them, in the course of their extensive travels, found anything 
to criticize. Mr. W. M. Hyman thought sanitary conditions 
“pretty appalling ~; but he softened this blow with the prefatory 
statement that “there is so much to thrill the Socialist that 
some things are difficult to fathom” and followed it up by 
expressing his confidence that in three or four years he will 


see “ Vast improved changes.” I deduce that this was his 
first visit to Russia. Mr. C. C. Handyside got on to thinner 
ice by saying that in the Russian building industry ™ the 


standard of craftmanship is very low indeed.” This, at a 


guess, was Why his contribution, alone of the thirteen, had to 


have a note prefixed to it beginning. “ The author wishes to 
expla * and concluding. “* The time available for studying 
present-day buildings was. therefore. too little for him to do 


more than get general impressions, based on quick glimpses 
of a number of buildings and visits to a few building sites.” 
I have long been fascinated by the special, rather oily brand 
of hyperbole which Russia evokes from her less discriminating 


British admirers (it is well epitomised by Mr. V. Gordon 
Childe’s statement that “ Even the popular Russian song, /?'s 
Awfully Jolly in Tadzhikistan, is thoroughly Asiatic in 
feeling"); but I sometimes wonder what good the members 
of this mutual admiration society imagine they are doing to the 
cause of Anglo-Soviet understanding (or indeed to any other 
cause) Dy) Wr ting thelr bread-and-b tter letters to | toy 
such na ve and such fulsome terms 
Tough and Dogged 
The second of the official histories of the last war —/ he 
War France and Flanders, 1939-40, by Major H. | 
Ellis—was published on Monda It will be reviewed 
t ler gth elsewhere in these pages: but I think one considered 
German tribute to the B.E.F. is worth quoting, because I doubt 
if the characteristics of a badly defeated army have ever beer 
more generously assessed by their victors. I call it a cor 
sidered tribute because it was prepared by the German I\ 
Corps. who fought the B.E.F. from the Dyle to Dunkirk, an 
Was Issued II August 194¢ all German formations training 
for the invasion of England to give them an idea of what th 
would be up against after they landed 
The English soldier (Germat italics) Was ! excellent 

physical condition. He bore his own wounds with stoical calm 
The losses of his own troops he discussed with compkete 
equanimity: he did not complain of hardships. /n hattle he 
was wh and dogged. His conviction that England would 


conquer in the end was unshakeable Phe English soldies 
has always shown himself to be a fighter of high value. Cer- 


tainly the Territorial Divisions are inferior to the Regular 


troops in training. but where morale 1s concerned they are 
their equal. In defence the Englishman fovk any punishment 
that aime Ms wa 


The Butchers 


Lest this chivalrous appreciation should convey a misleading 
impression of our late enemies, it is worth recalling one of the 


punishments that did come the Englishman’s way. On May 27th 
a hundred men of The Royal Norfolk Regiment, many of them 
wounded, were captured. They were ordered to march in file 
past a large barn wall and as they did so were mown down 
by two machine-guns from a range of 300 yards. Those not 
killed outright were bayonetted. The officer responsible was 
captured by our forces later in the war, court martialled and 
hanged. “It is but fair to the German Army,” writes the 
official historian with admirable objectivity, “to note that 
these S.S. units” (the one concerned belonged to the Death’s 
Head Division) * were formed by the Nazi Party and were not 
part of the Regular Army, though many of their officers had 
been Regular soldiers. But it is also noteworthy that the Army 
authorities left the crime unpunished, though it was fully 
reported to them at the time These italics are mine 


Waiter’s Hazard 

If you write a cheque in a restaurant on a form provided by 
the management and omit to fill in the branch of your bank 
at which you have an account, the cheque (or so a waiter 
told me the other day) is unlikely ever to be cashed. The 
bank’s head oflice is inhibited by some ancient taboo eithet 
from telling the restaurant which of its branches Mr. A 
patronises or from bringing the matter to Mr. A’s attention 
So unless Mr. A goes back to the restaurant, the waiter who 
provided him with the cheque form is eventually called on 


to settle the account. | suppose a banker could point out 
dozens of snags which would crop up if banks adopted a slightly 
more forthcoming attitude in this sort of context 


Rockets to Right of Them 


4 friend of mine, a retired officer of the Indian Cavalry, 
was reading aloud to his six-year-old son Russell’s eye-witness 


account of the charge of the Heavy CavaJry Brigade at 
Balaklava one hundred years ago. “The trumpets” (he 
intoned) “rang out again through the valley, and the Greys 
and Enniskilleners went right at the centre of the Russian 
Cavalry. The space between them ” The lad, whose 
manner up till now had been distrait and rather torpid, stiffened 
like a pointer. “ Space, Daddy ?” he cried. “Space men ! 
I knew it was going to get exciting.” 


SITRIX 





Spectator Competition for Schools 


The Spectator offers three prizes, each of books to the value 
of eight guineas, for articles to be written by boys and giris in 
schools in the United Kingdom. Entries should be in the 
form of 

A Spectator Leading Article, or 

A Middle Article, or 

A Review Article on any book which has appeared inp the 
past three years. 

Articles. which need not be typed, should be of about 1,200 
words and must reach the Spectator office (99 Gower Street, 
W.C.1) by JANUARY 3ist, 1954. The name of the entrant's 
school should be given at the head of the article, and envelopes 
should be marked “ Schools.” 
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Form 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N the Spectator of last week Strix was sharp with us for 
using stock epithets to define the virtues or vices of other 
nations. He described as “ cow-pocked bromides” the 
assumptions that the Spaniards are proud, the Germans easily 
led, the Americans adolescent, and the Swedes neutral. I do 
not agree with Strix that these generalisations are fallacious, 
since a people must be judged by rather than by 
[here are many Englishmen, for instance, who like 
but most Englishmen 


types 
eccentrics 


central heating, and dislike animals: 


relish draughts and dogs. Thus I think it to be true that 
Spaniards are proud, in the sense that, when dealing with 
members of that distinguished nation, one must expect all 
manner of points of honour to arise. Similarly, although it 
would be foolish to contend that a// Germans are easily led, 
yet it would be perfectly reasonable to argue that most Germans 
have such a passion for order that they enjoy ord Phere 
may again be several million An is Who possess calm 
self-confidence and sedate opin bi ma ty of 
At rican na { part Ol I it¢ 1 dl iidel i 
net sitive to | ¢ 
teen. It n to me ¢ contend t St 
Swed i Ost the Swiss, | juired tt I ‘ 
neutra lu fore ly, 
tic tal Nor do | d t tt 
Fren emor ta 1 with 
oul bit of { ¢ ) 
passed. | ) prepared there lt cked 
bromides the result of n f expe O 
course | ; ot ple 1 when fore . ( that the Englisl 
asiat hypocritical tI se t 
us nd some moral ju for « | 
th | of our 
r ’ 1 st is the 1 to 
\ I Id d 
t! ire inclit tor ! God 1 
that ar ( sar’s Id not f | t tne i 
sation uunding the rt b 
dism ibrup ly by Sts 

I have been studying this week a valuable hang ol 
international good manners, published by Ode of Pa and 
edited M. Pierre Daninos and M. Doreé Ogrizel lt 1s 
entitled Savoir-Vivre International and has the illuminating 
sub-title of Code de la Susceptibilité et des Bons Usages a 
travers le monde. It is a chubby little volume, illustrated by 
comic colour prints, and covering the whole world from 
Albania to Afghanistan. Some fifty odd specialists inform the 


bricks that, in any 


Incidental informa- 


intending traveller what are the particular 
given country, ought not to be dropped 
tion is also provided regarding food, tips. sanitation and other 
items important to that now almost extinct human being, whom 
the French still call un globe-troitter. Many distinguished 
writers, including three Academicians, have contributed to this 
compilation and the result is something at once more detailed 
and more vivid than the commonplaces derided by Strix. It 
is in fact a curious and instructive guide-book to the prejudices 
and affections to be met with among the peoples of the earth. 
There are several attitudes and sentences which the intending 
traveller is warned not to adopt. When in Austria it is wiser 
not to wear leather shorts: in Belgium you should avoid 
mention of dynastic matters and M. Spaak: in Italy it is a 
mistake to address questions to the carabinieri, who are there 
for decorative purposes only: when in Ireland it is important 
for a foreigner to avoid all anti-British sentiments, which are 
the preserve of the natives: when in Sweden the traveller 
should eschew all praise of Norway and when in Norway all 
praise of Sweden: it is better when in Athens to be silent 


upon such subjects as the Acropolis and Epidaurus: the 
expression *‘ Asia Minor’ is not one that should be used in 
furkey: when a Persian starts to abuse his own Government, 
the visitor should neither agree nor disagree, but merely change 
the conversation: it is wounding to the sensibility of the 
Brazilians to appear in‘ shirt-sleeves: remember, when in 
Isracl, that Jerusalem is regarded as ferriblement province: 
never pretend not to be sea-sick when you are: if you are 
invited to dine in Australia, be careful to keep your hands 
under the table when not actually consuming food: when 
paying visits in Ethiopia you should always announce your 
rival by firing cannon: complain of the cold when in Siam: 
lat thirteen is regarded as a lucky number in 


never forget tl 
Donogoo. Such are the excellent maxims distributed through- 


out this volume in the hope of instructing the travellet 
not to cause offence 
~ * - 
! I lai is written t M. J Fayarc d 
$j instructi He begins | varning the int g 
tor that only in certain rather backward Asiatic countries 
¢ considered as important as they are with us. He 
7 ( tk j portance of ac ! cg a t 
iccent a pi | his ders with certain st} lly dif t 
h to prac These words in with i,’ 
preposte! ntombment,’ and ny reditated! I 
iree that if a foreigner manages to pronounce the last word 
ithout a moment’s hesitation, he has mastered the lang 
Che traveller is toid that it is distingué to say ‘ buttah’ for 
butt id that to employ sportive anglicisms such as 
heerio atta boy or ‘hello sis’ is to commit a e 
il In England, says M. Fayard, one should 
inger except in case of fire hipwreck. You 
ould t get really drunk before the hour of 2.0 a If 
hay be invited to play golf, tl lever fors ) 
remember that the English are a kindly race and do not 
alice. Thus if you are describing an ugly woman, you t 
tt say that she lacks beauty: you must say that ‘she’s a 
ood spot Similarly, if referring to a friend who is stupid 
and uneducated you must never fail to add: ‘but he has a 


marvellous sense of humour.’ In fact, we English come out 


well from the handbook and should be grateful to M. Fayard 
for what he writes 
7 * . 
Instructive also is the article contributed by M. Andre 


Maurois on the United States. He establishes three main rule 
for the conduct of foreigners who cross the Atlantic. First, 
avoid all cynicism and cultivate a manner of extreme bene 
volence. Secondly, encourage familiarity and do not mind if 
people address you by your Christian name. Thirdly, do not 
push in front of other people or cut queues. Remember, he 
says, that Americans adore promiscuity and try to be bright 
even in the wash-room of a train. Remember that in the 
United States the males are an oppressed minority and that 
women have “acquired equality of political rights without 
losing the privilege of being idols.” Remember that criticism 
of their institutions or habits causes real agony of soul. These 
are excellent rules that must be lived up to. It is this that 
renders so exhausting even a short visit to the United States. 

On the whole, therefore, this chubby guide-book confirms 
and elucidates the “cow-pocked bromides” which Strix 
denounces and I defend. It all boils down to this. When 
travelling abroad you should never try to ape or imitate the 
habits of foreigners, but should seek, by studying their par- 
ticular forms of sensibility, to cause the least possible offence. 
Thus principled, you can become as much of a globe-trotter 
as you wish. 
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1S BRITAIN FINISHED ?—VL 


Africans Look at Britain 


By THOMAS HODGKIN 


F one had asked an intelligent Israelite at the time of the 
Exodus what he thought of Egypt’s prospects of survival, 
he would probably have had little to say about Egyptian 

productivity, or the shift in the centre of world power to the 
Middle East. He would have been much more concerned 
about Egyptian morals and theology, and the hardness—or 
softness—of Egyptian hearts. This is roughly the way in which 
Africans regard Britain. They think naturally in moral cate- 
gories. They are interested in the principles for which Britain 
stands rather than in British power. And, though they might 
concede that principles, unsupported by power, can be 
ineffective, they are much more sure that hardness of heart and 
idolatry bring their own punishment. 

Applying these moral criteria, most Africans would agree 
that Britain cannot be simply written off. After all, the quality 
of a nation’s contemporary life depends a great deal upon the 
tribal ancestors, and the British tribe is sustained by a number 
of virtuous ancestors. One of these was Queen Victoria, who 
is remembered in Gold Coast mythology as having supported 
the protests of the chiefs and people against the 1897 Lands 
Ordinance, and over-ruled her ministers with the remark: 
“T want my people’s loyalty, and not their lands.” And there 
are other heroic figures, Mary Kingsley and E. D. Morel, who 
understood Africa, enjoyed the friendship of Africans, and 
fought for the rights of the ‘ aborigines’ at a time when they 
were less able to combine to assert their own. There were 
the great headmasters of African grammar schools, who could 
make Governors tremble, and who taught their pupils, by 
example, that the only rational way of dealing with bureau- 
cratic authority was to question it; the genial traders, who 
used to spend their Sundays drinking palm wine and telling 
stories in the houses of the grandfathers of the present West 
African generation. 

But we can no longer appeal to the shades of our ancestors 
(who were a mixed lot anyway) to save ourselves from the 
criticism of contemporary Africans. As Sartre says: “ We were 
hoping to retrieve a litthe of our grandeur in the domesticated 
eyes of the Africans. But there are no more domesticated 
eyes....” Mr. Obafemi Awolowo, the moderate leader of the 
moderate Nigerian political party, Action Group, put the 
attitude of his generation bluntly in his book, Path to Nigerian 
Freedom: “Our grandfathers, with unbounded gratitude, 
adored the British who emancipaied them from slavery and 
saved them from the ‘* horrors’ of tribal wars. Our immediate 
fathers simply toed the line. We of today are critical, unappre- 
ciative, and do not feel that we owe any debt of gratitude to 
the British.” If we recognise that there is no longer an 
accumulated fund of goodwill on which we can hope to draw, 
that we must be judged on our present conduct, how do we 
stand ? To most Africans we seem, not wicked, but confused, 
and involved in frequent contradictions, which we try to conceal 
from ourselves by formulae. As one young African politician 
remarked (staying in an elegant Mayfair hotel, at the Govern- 
ment’s expense—I had last met him in his home town, shadowed 
by a very recognisable plain-clothes detective on a bicycle): 
“It is odd that here the Secretary of State treats me as an equal, 
while at home the District Commissioner’s wife would hesitate 
to ask me out to tea.” These contradictions appear to run 
through all our relationships with Africans. Our chiefs, tribal 
elders, fetish priests and rain-makers seem continually to speak 
with two voices—the voice of respect and sympathy, and the 
voice of patronage and racial prejudice. 

Africans are equally puzzled by the contradictions in our 
civilisation. Of course, there are aspects of British life which 
they admire and enjoy— otherwise they wouldn’t make so much 
effort to come here. Britain has for Africans something of 
the same attraction that Italy had for the British in the nine- 
teenth-century: it represents Antiquity. “It is nice to find so 
many old things preserved here,” one Nigerian said, “ old 
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buildings, museums full of old remains, old statues in the streets, 
old motor cars.” And, more important than Antiquity, 
Learning. The idea that Africans want to come to Britain in 
order to learn to be lawyers is hopelessly out of date. 
Nowadays they want to study everything that can be studied— 
archaeology, soil science, ceramics, probation work. But, 
while Africans respect antiquity, learning and technology, they 
don’t regard these things as making a civilisation—and it has 
been on the ground of our ‘higher civilisation’ that our 
African claims have been mainly based. Civilisation, as they 
see it, depends on how people live in their relationships with 
one another. Judged from this standpoint our society seems 
defective. In place of the great extended family—through 
which your life is involved in dozens or hundreds of other 
lives, and you depend on them and they depend on you—we 
have substituted the small father-mother-and-two-kids type of 
family. And each family tends to live in its own little world— 
atomistically. You don’t even need to know the people next 
door. We don’t have much in the way of periodic celebrations, 
rituals and tom-toms—or whatever may be the symbols through 
which we choose to express the ties that knit us together. Even 
Christmas seems in practice to be a glorification of individual- 
ism. In spite of the good intentions of pubs, community 
centres and youth clubs, we appear to have relatively little 
sense of social solidarity. Our methods of enjoying ourselves 
seem crude. True, there are opportunities for listening to 
delightful music and seeing admirable plays. “ But why,” 
Africans ask, “ do the British, this ancient and educated people, 
who still think of themselves as our schoolmasters, permit so 
much attention to be given—in films, on the wireless, and in the 
picture papers—to love and kissing ? Is it because this is the 
only side of life which the British as a nation think interesting 
and important ? ” 

For the most part Africans are too much absorbed in their 
own world, and its problems, to have much time to spend 
worrying about ours. They believe in peaceful co-existence. 
They are still young enough to be full of confidence and 
optimism about their own future: and they have little sympathy 
for the Weltschmerz and pessimism which they frequently meet 
with among Europeans. They put those down simply to the 
weariness of old age. Nor have they yet reached the stage at 
which they are ready to start educating us—to send us experts 
who will reorganise our country dancing, or teach us how to 
develop our system of age-sets. (That, no doubt, will come 
later.) Meanwhile their practical interest in our moral welfare 
springs from the fact that we are still the nation which, for 
better or worse, can make the biggest difference to African 
history. And what mainly disturbs them—to quote Mr. 
Awolowo again—is the belief that “ it is a national characteris- 
tic of the British people to indulge in self-delusion rather than 
to face realities.” Only in this way can Africans explain our 
acceptance of the Kenya war and Rhodesian federation, which 
in their eyes are nothing but despairing last-minute efforts to 
reassert the principle of White Supremacy—a principle which 
is as rational as astrology, and as relevant to the needs of the 
contemporary world as the divine right of kings. 

Most Africans hope that we will find our way out of this 
delusion before it is too late. While they are tending to look 
eastwards (which means India-wards, not USSR-wards) in 
their political relationships, there are still many links which they 
believe free African States would wish to keep with Britain. 
Sentiment and interest alike incline them against the idea of 
a Latin Afro-America. They would like to continue to draw on 
British engineers, British dons and schoolteachers, British 
surgeons and pathologists. They have no doctrinaire objec- 
tions to membership of the Commonwealth. But everything, 
as they see it, depends upon our backing the right horse, 
and recognising that, if we continue to back the whole field— 
or back the wrong horse, but give it a new name—we are bound 
to lose. For Africans also see the world as divided between 
Civilisation and Barbarism, between the forces of Light and 
the forces of Darkness. In the civilised world—which includes 
Lagos, Dakar, London, New York, Moscew and Bombay— 
Black Men and White Men can eat together, drink together, 
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dance, pray, vote, send their children to school together, and 
even (if they choose) marry and give in marriage. In the 
other world—which includes Johannesburg, Nairobi, Living- 
stone, and Auburn (Alabama)—these rights are either denied, 
or hedged around with social sanctions. Britain’s prospects 
of greatness, Africans think, depend chiefly on our choice 
between these worlds. 


No Priests for England ? 
By MICHAEL GEDGE 


HOSE who have to do with young Christians between 
the ages of fourteen and twenty-four in England at 
present would probably agree that enthusiasm, devotion, 
and eagerness to spread the Faith are as great or greater than 
at any time in the last thirty years; yet there is a considerable 
lack of candidates for Holy Orders. Why is this the case ? 
Spectator correspondents have given various suggestions, of 
which the alleged dominance of Oxford University in the 
Church is the most amusing and the least serious. Although 
the experience of rejection by a selection board must be terribly 
discouraging and even heartbreaking to those who suffer from 
it. few people who know the careful and conscientious methods 
of the boards can object to their existence, even supposing 
that their system of work could be improved. But there may 
be other and deeper reasons for this lack of potential priests. 
First of all there is still some confusion as to the fundamental 
nature of the work of a priest, which is partly due to the 
double Catholic-Protestant nature of the Church of England 
itself. I think it would be fair to say that most candidates 
for Holy Orders are consciously moved by a ‘ missionary ’ 
vocation—that is a desire to ‘ convert” people to membership 
of the ‘Body of Christ, if they have not already reached 
it; and in the past it was assumed that this vocation could 
best be fulfilled in the priesthood. This was due to the fact 
that for some hundreds of years up to the time when the 
legal Prayer Book was compiled it could be assumed that 
everyone in this country was more than a nominal churchman, 
and therefore the functions of teaching the Christian religion 
and administering the Christian sacraments were identical with 
the work of converting the people: it amounted to trying to 
make churchpeople better Christians 
Everyone knows that the situation is quite different now 
the potential priest has to consider two sections of the com- 
munity: churchpeople, who to some extent at least accept and 
try to practise the Christian religion, and the greater part of 
the population for whom it is chiefly a conventional formula 
which has no direct conscious bearing on their lives. The 
Prayer Book is perfectly right in laying down the main 
functions of the priest as it does; but these are now very 
different from the work of a missionary to the whole population 
It is this latter work which is felt by many to be the most 
important or the most pressing: many young people feel that 
they can best serve the Christian cause by being active 
missionaries in their secular life; and not all the clergy would 
disagree with them 4 
Phen there is the quite different and dangerous question of 
security. In this matter it is difficult not to feel that the 
bishops are giving a lead in the wrong direction: a direction 
which, strangely enough in a Church which claims to be 
Biblical, is hardly that of the New Testament. No one would 
dispute that the New Testament insists that the ministers of 
the Gospel should be maintained, if necessary, by the Church, 
but current propaganda goes rather further than that. Obsessed 
by the national mania for security in all jobs; troubled by the 
very natural difficulty of maintaining a wife and family on 
the lowest of professional wages; assuming (perhaps wrongly) 
that the young men of the present day are incapable of taking 
risks—bishops are apt to insist that a house, a stipend of £550, 
dilapidations paid by the parish, and perhaps a few other extras, 
are the absolute minimum without which a priest cannot be 
expected or asked to undertake charge of a parish. Yet one 
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cannot help feeling that there is something wrong in all this; 
that young men are not moved by the call to security; that 
the bishops who, however severe the calls on their own income, 
are usually in a somewhat more secure financial position than 
the rest of us, may suffer from an unconscious feeling of guilt 
which leads them to ease their consciences by supporting the 
clergy; that, in short, the Gospel should not really be re- 
written: “ If any man will come after me, let him assert himself 
and insist on a house and follow me: for whosoever receiveth 
not £550 a year cannot be my disciple.” 

Perhaps a more serious obstacle to vocations is the quite 
fantastic system by which jobs are found or exchanged in the 
Church of England. The system in fact does not exist at 
all. Between one diocese and another there is only an 
occasional and apparently accidental liaison; a bishop some- 
times gets men from his own previous diocese (if any) to fill 
jobs in his present diocese; or a friend tells a friend of a 
vacancy. But it is contrary to etiquette for a man to apply 
for a job; and outside his own diocese there is no reason why 
anyone should know anything about him. This does not mean 
that within a diocese men are moved about or properly 
provided for by their own bishop; not at all. Case after case 
could be quoted of men who have asked for a move and waited 
five or six years in vain; of others who have been offered one 
job which they are free to accept or reject, and having rejected 
it are told that they cannot expect to be offered anything more. 
It is futile to pretend that bishops know their own men and 
their parishes so well that they can judge better than men 
themselves when they ought to move or where they ought 
to go. All this amounts to two facts: first that the system 
of employment in the Church of England would be a disgrace 
to any labour exchange, and secondly that it is high time some 
sort of central register of jobs and men who wish to apply 
for them was formed. 

Finally there is an impression, rightly or wrongly, among 
young people that there is something less than a man’s job in 
the work of a priest. This is not the place to discuss the 
accuracy of such an impression; but I think it is there. 
Certainly this is the impression of a vast number of 
the working people of England, who form the greater 
part of our population. A working man today is not 
much impressed by someone who lives in a completely 
different world mentally, economically, spiritually, and 
culturally, from himself: the fact that the working man is full 
of silly press-fostered delusions about the life and work of 
the clergy makes this more and not less difficult to cope with 

Looking ahead to the next fifty or a hundred years one is 
forced to the conclusion that this problem could at least be 
attacked by the formation @ a large body of priest-workmen, 


who would be unpaid by the church; earn their living at 
ordinary Occupations; and act as assistants to a smaller numbei 
of whole-time priests who would concentrate more on the 
inner circle of churchpeople while the priest-workmen acted 
aS missionaries to those outside the Church. Unfortunately at 
the present time there is a remarkabie agreement between 


Roman and Anglican bishops to strangle this movement in 
infancy: unable to prevent individuals from carrying out this 
“experiment” in the first place, they are determined that 
“though eminently pleasing to Almighty God it is on nm 
account to occur again.” Yet it is possible that if young men 
of the present generation felt that the bishops would whole 
heartedly back this vocation they might volunteer for it i 
larger numbers. Certainly at preseat many of them are 
enthusiastically going to work in factories before ordination, 
which is a step in the right direction, though far from a solutior 
of the problem. They know that if they want to go further they 
will be frustrated by those who might encourage them. 

The usual episcopal policy about any new movement in the 
Church of England is to attack it at first; to look on it with 
suspicion second; to permit it with reservations and kesitations 
third; and finally, years after the original movers are dead, to 
give them a pat on the back. This last is likely to happen to 
the priest-workmen, but only when the supply of ordination 
candidates is so small that the bishops wake up to reality. 
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BALLET 


Grand Ballet du Marquis de Cuevas. (Stoll.) 


Tue theme of John Taras’s Piége de Lumiére 
js an extremely interesting one, and the 
ballet is the weightiest work which the 
company has yet presented this season. Its 
opening scene, in the escaped convicts’ 
camp, is most telling : and splendid use has 
been made of the company’s strongest 
feature—its male dancers. From there on 
jt has not been quite so successfully realised, 
and one finds such astonishing lapses of 
taste as the butterflies’ costumes, and the 
Folies Bergéres tableau upon which the 
curtain rises in the third scene. The com- 
pany, as a whole, excels at turns, and it is 
a pity that the choreographer has so ex- 
ploited this quality as rather to minimise its 
effect. What enormous demands he has 
made upon his leading dancers, and how 
amazing it is that Hightower, Skouratoff and 
Golovine stand up with such apparent easé 
to the tremendous strain of their réles. 

Of Skibine’s ballets, I like The Grey Angel 
most of all. Poetic and tender in mood—as 
also is Annabel Lee—it seems more truly to 
express its creator’s personality than the 
jerky and often incomprehensible /dylle. 
Both Marjorie Tallchief and Skibine have 
developed considerably since their last 
visit: to her beautiful legs, line and easy 
certainty of execution, Tallchief has now 
added a delicate warmth of feeling. 

It is impossible to resist drawing a com- 
parison between the de Cuevas La Sylphide 
and that, still so fresh in our minds, of the 
Danes. For some reason difficult to define, 
the former, though full of excellent things, 
lacks the magic and much of the charm that 
so delighted us in the latter production. 
The Danish boys and girls were dressed in 
near-authentic Scottish garb, thus stressing 
the contrast between the bonnie Effie and 
the ethereal Sylphide ; also their colours 
appeared rich and sonorous against the 
greyness of Scottish stone instead of wishy- 
washy as those of Daydé. And was Rosella 
Hightower just a trifie too arch, not quite 
remote enough ? I cannot put my finger on 
it, but this La Sylphide doesn’t quite come off. 

LILLIAN BROWSE 


THEATRE 


No Other Verdict. By Jack Roffey. 
(Duchess.) The Housemaster. By lan 
Hay. (St. Martin’s.) 

THE curtain goes up, an unknown man is 

seen trying to ‘phone the police from some- 

one else’s house, he is surprised by the 
arrival of an unseen enemy (after his hasty 
exit), there are two shots. Later the family 
returns, closely followed by the police who 
find the body of a man in the garden. Very 
unpleasant for everyone concerned— 
especially for the agreeable superintendent 
who has to investigate the doings of his own 
friends. John Arnatt gives a notable perfor- 
mance in this key part, but none the less the 
play does not quite come off. Jack Roffey 
has staged his thriller with great ingenuity, 
the switches from the scene of the crime to 
the assize court where the trial is taking 

Place are very well managed, the clash 

between the policeman’s duty and_ his 








personal feelings is dramatic, but something 
is lacking; there is no tension communicated 
to the audience. Perhaps it is that the 
solution is too easily guessed. We know that 
the obvious suspect has not done it, and 
even as innocent a spectator as myself made 
a very good shot at what had actually 
happened. Avid readers of detective stories 
will find it easier still; it falls into a well- 
worn pattern: variety 3c, according to the 
guide issued by the FIASH (Fédération 
Internationale des Amis de Sherlock Holmes). 
Mr. Roffey must be a littlke more cunning 
next time. Meanwhile what is lost in 
surprise is gained in self-satisfaction, and 
anyone who has failed to solve the morning’s 
crossword puzzle can restore his ego at the 
Duchess Theatre. The cast and the producer 
do their best to make it an agreeable exercise. 
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The Housemaster was a pleasant whimsey 
when first produced and in this revival gives 
one a sense of a stable world which is both 
curious and novel. At Marbledown School 
the years have stood still, hated headmasters 
are kicked upstairs into bishoprics by old 
boys who (by the most fortunate of coin- 
cidences) have become cabinet ministers, 
contact between youths of seventeen and a 
band of flappers produces nothing more 
disastrous than a midnight feast in the spare- 
room, house-masters are mercifully un- 
aware of their own motives for inflicting 
corporal punishment. O che bel vivere, che 
bel piacere! Jack Hulbert presides over this 
idyll with great verve and humour. Perhaps 
he is not enough of a bear, but it would be 
hard to be bearish to Winifred Shotter— 
even though she does descend on him with 
three of her nieces. The ‘smear’ of a head- 
master is played with horrible truthfulness 
by Maurice Durant who manages to enter 
a room, while giving the impression of not 
actually moving his feet. I should like to 
know how this is done. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


CINEMA 


The Love Lottery. (Gaumont.) 


Tuts freezing weather seems to have paralysed 
everything including the film industry, for 
there is only one new film this week, The 
Love Lottery, starring David Niven, Peggy 
Cummins, Anne Vernon and Herbert Lom. 
It is a product of Ealing Studios, and 
although it is not quite up to their usual 
standard it nevertheless has its moments of 
Ealing magic, a baroque twist or two to its 
plain modern fagade, and it is above all 
things frivolous and gay. David Niven is 
the fan-ridden movie star who escapes from 
Hollywood to seek a modicum of privacy in 
an Italian retreat where, owing to a combina- 
tion of roulette losses and Herbert Lom’s 
well-organised gambling concern, he is 
forced to agree to become the first prize in 
a world-wide lottery. Too much time is 
spent, perhaps, on Mr. Niven’s lurid dreams 
of being torn to pieces by bobby-soxers, and 
though his charms are manifold the hysteria 
they engender in females of every shape and 
age is a little hard to credit ; yet the sale of 
the lottery tickets in every country from 
Russia to darkest Africa is so amusing one 


can forget the improbability of such a sweecp- 
stake being quite so successful. Women are 
notoriously silly, hs: there must be a grand- 
mother or two scrmewhere . . . no, perhaps 
not. 

Charles Crichton has directed the film in 
what can best be called an_ icing-sugar 
Cocteau style, fantasy and prettiness, wit 
and whimsicality in equal parts making a 
good if oversweet dish. It is well servéd by 
the cast, that delightful French actress Miss 
Vernon giving a much needed aduit flavour 
to this essentially juvenile affair, and Ealing 
can, on the whole, be complimented on 
keeping its flag flying even if it does not, on 
this occasion, wave as briskly as usual. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


ART 


OF all the year’s mixed exhibitions I ap- 
proach that of the Young Contemporaries 
with the least misgiving. It is by no means 
that the standard at the RBA Galleries in 
Suffolk Street is higher than elsewhere, but 
however orthodox or unorthodox, influenced 
or uninfluenced, they may be, students 
retain to a high degree a wonderful freshness 
of eye and a genuine excitement at the 
visual splendours of the world about them, 
The two influences which seem to have 
weighed most heavily this year—one might 
have guessed it—are Francis Bacon and 
Alan Reynolds. The strongest personality 
is undoubtedly Diana Cummings, who 
contributes three intensely seen composi- 
tions—an odd vision of the ‘Creation,’ an 
authoritative portrait in a dry, chalky 
Neue Sachlichkeit manner, and a study of a 
nude in an empty room. Two other women 
whose canvases repay study are Anthea 
Oswell and Jean Cooke, whose multitud- 
inous self-portraits run through the exhibi- 
tion like a Wagnerian /eitmotif. Keith Grant, 
Paul McDowell, Helen Whiteford, Bernard 
Cohen and Bruce Lacey are also notable 
among the painters; David Dobson with his 
ambitious Crucifix, S.C. Harpley with his 
hunched old lady from South Kensington, 
John Mills with his group of four boys after 
a bathe and Trevor Faulkner with his 
Cock Bird among the sculptors. 
me * * 


At Gimpel’s, the Irish painter Thurloe 
Conolly shows for the first time in London 
his neat, flat abstractions in pretty, muted 
colours, and Alan Davie shows five large 
compositions bursting with imprisoned 
energy. Davie is about the only British 
representative of that current movement 
(strong in France and the United States) 
that relies to a great degree upon a measure 
of automatism in its painting. Davie is 
better at it than most and this show, which 
has undeniable power, marks a distinct 
development in his outlook. I believe the 
concept to be an essentially minor one 
however, in that it is incapable of being 
developed beyond a certain point. 

» ~ ” 

For the next three months the Tate 
Gallery is showing the impressionist and 
other paintings belonging to the Hon. Mrs. 
A. E. Pleydell-Bouverie. This is a gentle 
collection, in which nothing jars (unless it 
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be the small Dali desertscape). It contains 
no works of the very first importance, but is 
remarkable—for a collection so recently 
formed (it was begun only in 1940)—for 
paintings of such solid merit as the Courbet 
view of Ornans. A good many of the pictures 
are familiar but it is a pleasure to sce them 
grouped thus. 


M. H. MIDDLETON 





Country Life 


NorMa.ty at this time of year we hear of 
the first lamb being born at one of the farms 
up the hill. It is an event that is talked about 
and the news circulates for days. This year 
everything is out of step. Before January Ist 
1 heard that old W. had his first lambs and 
now lambs are as common as snowdrops. It 
that early lambing 
planned, and it is fortunate that the 


must have been 


veather, 


seems 


on the lower ground at least, has been suit 
able. The wobbly-legged, fragile lambs stand 
on the short grass, sheltering at the sides ol 
their mothers, unconscious of the tact that 
this is January and the gusts of almost tepid 
rain could casily have been hail. The shep 
herd goes round seeing that all is well 
slipping and sliding on muddy banks where 


looked for his 
late 


Ainter 


he has 


SDOW 


olten 
Lambing early a 


has nothing to do with the 
but things are car! 


another winter 
flock in deep 


mildne 


everywhere 


The Old Horse 

E he ld horse ha % Sta tt 
Across the stream iher 
think he goes to be 
end of the « 


fields on either side of the 


inte! cain 
ean-to shelter where | 
under cove 
can graze in the 
stream bec the water is shal! , trickling 
through stones at the fording plac« here 


is not a eat amount of rass [ a 1 in 


towards tite 


either f t at times som e ¢ ror 
the f ! ; dow ri« p 
a feed the t *h by the shed When he 
doesr 
horse 
come the gate bs his kK on the 
top b I gazes at the occasional passe J 
Somet ¢ | stop and scraic I A. Tk 
we a ! friends. His coat is f t dust 
and | S$ as thick s uc t | 

sure ki 1 
ol a t ! 
spreading midden on field, but s 
wanted jus \ 
Perhaps in the spt 


nt they will come 


¢ 
r 
r 
o 


ne when more than one t 
is UF and lead him home. 
but meantime, he suffers the d 
and 1 s his back to the wind Rashad 
and as iz kin . Wy 


Home Industry 


a tu Task it was . W . s 

always helped by putting the churn on the 
hearth to warm the cream 
of the highest grade, | sometimes suspected 
and the cream had no yellowness about it 
At all events, with one excuse and another, 
M j d that 


The miik was not 


home butter-making with a 
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bottle churn was just not worth our while. 
After that we found a use for the -bottle 
churn. A goldfish bow! was broken, and the 
fish was rescued and housed in the churn. 
Since the fish died, the churn has become a 
white elephant, although at times, encouraged 
by what might be an increase in the amount 
of cream on our milk, I have thought about 
butter-making again. I might do something 
about it if I could find a simple device for 
keeping the handle turning at the right speed. 
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Seed Potatoes 
If seed potatoes have been delivered they 
should be laid out for sprouting towards the 
end of the month. Our own have not been 
received yet but potatoes in store have been 
attacked by wintering field mice which wil] 
have to be eliminated before seed is put in 
trays. Remember that too much light pro- 
duces long weak sprouts and frost will kill 
or seriously damage the seed. 
IAN NIALL 


Accentuating the Positive 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 204 


Report by 


Anthony Cunnington 


‘ . . - , 
in American author is campaigning for the restoration of the positive forms of words which 


we now Use 


neision, why 


only in a@ negative or prefixed form, 
not turbed, ertia, couth, cision? 


Thus, from disturbed, inertia, uncouth, 
Readers were invited to unearth other lost 


positives and to incorporate them into a short passage in prose or verse appraising the campaign, 


4 large entry of uniformly high standard 
made judging difficult. In the announcement 
of the competition the word ‘appraising’ 
nadvertently appeared as ‘praising,’ but 
fortunately this did not prevent those who 
opposed the campaign from condemning it 
(or did they ?). The vigour with which most 
competitors attacked the dictionary for 
words to mutilate is exemplified in this neat 
.cerse by "7 iz* 

The gative form is positive 
An odus keeps us in; 

This ane idea is diculous 
We're luctant to begin 

| thought that the derivations of words 
vght cause difficulty, but this proved not 
to be the case. The word insipid, for instance, 
should, strictly, give sapid as its positive. 
Sapid is not however the opposite of insipid, 
and those who coined the word * sipid ° are 
istified, for we then have a much-needed 
word meaning ‘full of flavour.’ The largest 
pile of rejects was from those entrants who 
ched on their industry in searching the 
L.ctionary fo beginning with un-, 

n-, and an-, rather than on skill in 


nposing 


WOI ds 





z their eulogy. A few forgot that 
meaning of a word is radically altered 


wen that word is stripped of its negative 

i Some just took all polysyllabic 
and stripped them to their roots. 
Thus John Brown suggests that Arthyism 
| become popular m what Muriel Stam- 
the once [ted States."’ Amusing, 
ut not, I am afraid, eligible for a prize. 
hose who included a glossary for reasons of 
ccessity rather than convenience were the 
ext to g», for in selecting the winners I put 
laritv before cleverness, but [ was still left 
v.th a large pile of almost uniformly good 
ntries. I give a special mention to Irene 
Munro Fraser for finding the word ‘daisi- 
ally,’ and finally award £2 to Francys 
Heritage and £1 each to J. C. Beckett, 
Nancy Gunter, and R. Kennard Davis. 
Well in th nning were J. Aitken, W. H. 
V.ctory, and W. Bernard Wake 


PRIZES 
(FRANCYS HERITAGE) 


j 
as 


' 
weTs CallS 


T 
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Had ye eard Mona Lisa’s laugh 
Before Vinci validated it? 
Had vou marked Macbeth’s better half 


Before Orson maculated it? 
Did you once see Pavlova plainly. 
Or Regent Street gainly’ 
nune to the chalance of musk 
Made sipid at dusk 
With these words I have shevelled today? 
O so couth, O so kempt, so descript are 
they! 


Or lie 1 


(J. c. B.) 

Effable Novations 
If | were but pecunious, 
Then pugnantly sperate 
I°d ratse a sonant rally 
To stroy a gruntled state 
With fidel friends to back me 
Id rout the trepid hordes, 
And so plement the language 
With new and gusting words 
That judges should be exorable, 
Dictators transigent, 
And cessant wars concile the world 
To linquish Dis-content 


(NANCY GUNTER) 


Now let us all this author pugn, who to 
bright new ideas is mune, for all these carded 
words that he has lifted into scurity shall 
pede our pens and pair the flow that from now 
on our works shall know. Yes, every night 
by somnia blest each sleepful poet well may 
rest, all abled for the fray, and feck and newly 
Stravagant and reck, while editors no longer 
burse but gladly buy such hevelled verse, 
becoming more pecunious while the poets ept 
and gruntled smile 


(R. KLNNARD DAVIS) 


O gusting man, for this campaign 
lam your gruntled grate; 

Your sipid scheme is wholly ane, 
And leaves me consolate 

Our language is, in fernal truth, 
By Nnegalives bedevilled; 

You make it gainly, kempt and couth, 
Cordant and traught and hevelled 

These scarcely promptu lines accept, 
Despite their peccability, 

In paragement of wisdom ept 
And highly ert becility. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 
Set by Joyce Johnson 


Watching an amateur company which had 
previously produced The Mikado perform 
The Merchant of Venice recently, I half 
expected them to burst into song at appro- 
priate moments. The usual prize of £5 will 
be awarded for a song—solo, di t, trio, etc. 
(or an extract from it) from the libretto of 
new version of The Merchant of Venice, 
As You Like It, or The Tempest in the stvk 
of either a contemporary musical or Gilbert 
and Sullivan, Limit 12 lines. 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectasor, 
99 Gower Strect, London, W.C.1, in 
envelopes marked *Competition,” and must 
be received not later than February 9th. 
Results will be published in the Spectator 
of February 19th. 
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NATIONAL ART COLLECTIONS 


§m,—In replying to Mr. Cooper’s letter in 
your issue of last week I shall confine myself 
to the central complaint that he makes. 

There has been a complete misunderstanding 
between Mr. Cooper and myself about the 
scope of the Courtauld Memorial Catalogue. 
J was aware that, in the words that Mr. 
Cooper quotes, it was to be a catalogue of 
“all the pictures, sculpture, drawing and en- 
gravings which either belonged to Mr. 
Courtauld at the time of his death or had 
come into public ownership through his 
generosity.” But until three weeks ago I was 
unaware that its scope was to include pur- 
chases made under his Fund subsequent to his 
death. This misunderstanding has resulted in 
Mr, Cooper’s important Catalogue being in- 
complete on its publication date, and this I 
heartily regret. 

Mr. Cooper has indeed been given all facili- 
ties for inspection of the Courtauld docu- 
ments at the Tate and this permission has 
never been revoked. May I add that I can 
find no record in the Tate’s files of any 
‘written assurance’ that his Catalogue is 
complete ? 

I must assure Mr. Cooper that there is no 
discrepancy between statements of the Chair- 
man of the Tate Trustees and statements of 
mine. The Picasso and Matisse in question 
have quite certainly been included in the list 
of Courtauld purchases from the time when 
these purchases were made from the Courtauld 
Fund in 1949. In my own broadcast in 
November, 1950, I was concerned to defend 
the Gallery against a charge of inactivity, and 
this I did by showing, inter alia, the purchasing 
activity that was made possible, in spite of 
the mddest size of our Grant-in-aid, by the 
munificence of private benefactions. It was 
not my concern to allocate purchases amongst 
these benefactions, and accordingly I used a 
quiet general phrase, “a recent bequest” to 
cover all three of the most notable recent 
acquisitions. It is unfortunate that this phrase 
has contributed to Mr. Cooper’s misunder- 
standing —Yours faithfully, 

JOHN ROTHENSTEIN 


The Tate Gallery, S.W.1 


Sir,—It has been suggested by Professor 
Talbot Rice that of even greater importance 
than a more extensive use of the ground-floor 


of the National Gallery would be an extension 
of the circulation of the national] pictures 
outside London. 1 am, therefore, writing to 
inform you that a scheme of circulation has 
been in existence since February, 1951, when, 
at the invitation of the Trustees of the 


National Gallery, the Arts Council made a 
first distribution of 103 pictures from the 
National Gallery to 13 provincial galleries 
Two further distributions on a smaller scale 
were made in May, 1952, and November, 
195 At the present moment 22 galleries 
have received these loans. Subsequently a 
Similar scheme was arranged with the Tate 
Galiery, of whose pictures 162 are now on 
loan to 19 galleries —Yours faithfully, 

PHILIP JAMES 


The Arts Council of Great Britain, 
4 St. James's Square, London, S.W.1 





THE BIG TRUTH 


Sir,—I wish to thank you very warmly for 
your leading article “The Big Truth,” which 
appeared in your journal for November 27th 
last. Through this article you have done a 
great service for the forces of freedom in the 
workd. You have spoken the truth which so 
much needs to be spoken, apparently, in the 
United Kingdom in these times. We are 
grateful for this expression of understanding 
of the American position. 

May I humbly suggest to you that, as 
Hitler knew, and the Communists know, it is 
necessary to repeat a theme continually in 
order to have effect; and therefore, I would 
beg you and your staff to consider the wisdom 
of repeating the theme of your article “ The 
Big Truth,” in different ways at different times, 
regularly, so that the Spectator becomes 
known in Britain as a consistent champion of 
this idea. 

Nothing could be more dangerous for us 
all than a-disastrous split between USA and 
Britain. And therefore it becomes very 
important for you to lead the way in your 
country to a revival of Anglo-American unity 
on the basis of an uncompromising fight 
against Communism. If you were to do that, 
and if it became clear in this country that 
Britain was going to go clearly in that way, 
and not in the way of the Bevanites, then you 
may be sure that the tendency back to 
isolationism in this country would be halted. 
The attitude of the French is also important, 
for you as well as for us; but we, and I hope 
you also, should not be guided in our position 
and action, by the confusion and impotency 
which we see in France.-—Yours faithfully, 

ROBERT A, HECKERI 


522 Locust Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


CRITIC BETWEEN THE LINES 
Sirn,—Mr. Hartley complains of illogicality in 
some lines by Dr. Sitwell. Her reply, 
delivered with tremendous scorn, is, “ that’s 
not me—it’s Donne.” But what has that to 
do with it? Either the lines are illogical or 
they are not. To drive the point home D: 
Sitwell adds that “ more than one great poet ” 
has used “fragments from the past” in his 
work. Again, what has that to do with it? 

Dr, Sitwell finds Mr. Hartley not only 
“impertinent” (the attitude to criticism 
revealed here is an interesting one) but also 
rather ill-read because he fails to recognise, 
at sight, a scrap of Donne’s prose tinkered 
out of its context. But there are other ways 
of being unscholarly, and by far the most 
serious is the persistent refusal to give precise 
references. Apparently these lines are not 
merely quoted, but ‘adapted’ and ‘given a 
twist,” in which case it is no wonder that Mr 
Hartley did not recognise them. In such 
cases the reader has an absolute right to be 
directed to the original passage—otherwise 
how can he appreciate the poet’s artistry ? 
By ‘a most unfortunate accident,’ which 
‘nobody regrets more than’ Dr. Sitwell, this 
information was not given when it ought to 
have been given. A letter to the Press 
a propos this very point might seem to many 
a favourable opportunity to make good this 
deficiency, But Dr. Sitwell has persisted in 
saving herself trouble. 

Is English literary controversy ever to be 
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conducted at a responsible level? I grow 
weary of waiting for the dawn.—Yours 
faithfully, JOHN WAIN 
Les Lilas, Les Diablerets, Vaud, 

Switzerland 


Sir,—As last week’s new great poet, I was 
very glad to see that letter from a Doctor 
Sitwell telling Mr. Anthony Hartley that it’s 
okay for great poets to copy bits out of dead 
writers. The lady is wrong, though, if she 
thinks I never copy bits out of dead writers 
like she does. Here is a bit out of one of my 
poems, which I haven't managed to get pub- 
lished yet: 

What noise is that ? 

befallen ? 
I'll tell the news; here comes the general. 
Tomorrow—out of joint—the pity of it— 
Ripeness is all. 

Do you get the way I've twisted the meanings 
there? I'd like to see Mr. Anthony Hartley 
having the cheek to teach, not only Doctor 
Sitwell and that Donne man, but me and the 
late William Shakespeare how to write. 

Personally I think the sap of a tree is more 
like Double Diamond than peridots and 
beryls but if Doctor Sitwell likes to say it’s 
like peridots and beryls then that’s quite okay 
by me. It just shows how we great poets 
differ —-Yours faithfully, 

LITTLE MR. TOMKINS 
[Name and address supplied]. 


How now, what hath 


Sir,—It seems to me that in his article “ Critic 
Between the Lines,” Mr, Anthony Hartley 
said some very important things about the 
state of English poetry today. He dared to 
lay down principles and this is something one 
can only admire at a time when so much 
criticism refuses to go beyond the particular 
poem or the merely personal reaction of the 
critic. Mr. Hartley writes within a wider 
context. It is good to find someone who can 
declare boldly, “ The poet must keep his eye 
on the object, he must create his images, he 
must believe in them, feel them and touch 
them himself, he must organise them within 
the framework of an ordered universe which 
he himself has made from language.” 

So much that goes by the name of poetry 
today is either, on the one hand, an intel- 
lectual game remote from feeling, or, on the 
other, a mere outlet for uninteresting, uncon- 
trolled emotion. As Mr. Hartley says, “ Only 
an organised contact with human reality can 
give back to our poetry the essential guts 
it so badly needs.” Poetry must become 
involved again with life. It is the poet’s job 
not only to see further and feel further than 
others, but to construct a language, a music 
and a world of images that are tough enough 
to deal with anything that takes place in the 
contemporary world and the human mind. 

Mr. Hartley, rightly I think, sees two 
entirely different kinds of poet at work today 

what he calls the Neo-Symbolist and the 
Metaphysical. He finds neither adequate to 
this time and asks “. . . is there no third way 
open to English poetry ?” He hopes that there 
is and I should like to say that I agree with 
him wholeheartedly.—Yours faithfully, 

ELIZABETH JENNINGS 
431 Banbury Road, Oxford 


Let Gilbert Harding bear in mind: 

With more harsh phrases he must hit well, 
Or shortly he'll be left behind 

By ruder stuff from Edith Sitwell. 


’ faithfully, 
Yours faithfully ALLAN M. LAING 


19 Wavertree Nook Road, Liverpool, 15 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


Sir,—The London Branch Committee of the 
Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters 
in Secondary Schools has instructed me as 
Press correspondent of the Branch to express 
its deep appreciation of Compton Mackenzie's 
article on the raw deal experienced by 
dary teachers. 

It was, however, felt that Compton 
Mackenzie had not entirely got the feeling 
of the Annual Council at Buxton on the 
question of strike action, The impression left 
by the statement, otherwise that 
Council * had decided by a small majority not 
to start a strike “ does less than justice to the 
real militancy of the conference. This mili- 
tancy is indicated by a resolution previously 
approved, which was crystal-clear in its 
implications, even if the style has the tradi 
tional pedogogic restraint. 

Resolution 44 instructed the 
Committee to take, immediately, the following 
action in the event of the Burnham Committee 
accepting the present award 

(a) A Fighting Fund to be. started 
immediately (a minimum of 5s. weekly per 
member is suggested). 

(b) To urge the Joint Four to approach the 
Minister of Education with a view to con 
tinued negotiations on behalf of all Grammar 
School teachers. 

(c) If no satisfactory agreement has been 
reached by January Ist, 1955, to arrange a 
national vote of members on the question of 


secon- 


correct, 


Executive 


strike action 
(d) The LA.A.M_ should approach all 
Grammar School teachers for their support 


for action on the lines outlined above 
The Minister's acceptance of the Burnham 
proposals has made the above course of action 
Yours faithfully, 
ERNEST J 
Road, Selsdon, Surrey 


operative 
WYNBURNE 


149 Farle 


rather interesting to compare the 
David Henschel with the article 
of Sir Compton Mackenzie on the above- 
mentioned subject. Mr. Henschel’s letter is 
a reasoned statement, although it leaves out 
certain relevant points, but I do not think 
that Sir Compton Mackenzie's extreme views 
will advance the cause of the teachers one 
iota, When the latter states that the primary 
school teachers are disgracefully paid com- 
pared with unskilled manual workers, is he 
not guilty of somewhat exaggerated statements 
in his article published by you I think £6 
to £6 Ss. a week is a reasonable figure to take 
as the average wage of an unskilled manual 
worker working 40 hours a week, with, if 
lucky, a fortnight’s holiday with pay, whereas 
a male primary school teacher's maximum 
salary is £655 a year, with 12 weeks plus 10 
extra halfdays holiday with pay, for a work- 
ing week of 25 to 274 hours (with a ten-minute 
break morning and afternoon)—not to men 
tion a generous sick-pay allowance 

It is this difference between working hours 
and holidays as regards those employed as 
teachers and those employed in_ industry 
which so weakens the claim of the teachers 
in the opinion of many who, like myself, are 
in favour of higher pay for teachers 

Mr. Henschel states that grammar 
teachers are not paid more highly than their 
colleagues in lower (pre- 
sumably he means graduates), but I under- 
stand that it is an open question which is the 
more exacting task—to teach advanced sub- 
jects to older pupils of a higher intellectual 
standard, with an average of say 15 to 18 
pupils in a form, or to teach 30 to 40 juniors 


Sir,—It is 
letter of Mr 


school 


grades of school 
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or infants. An an ex-Education Officer I have 
often heard this question debated. 

Being at the present time a Governor of a 
Grammar School, also of a Modern School, 
and, as well, a Manager of a Junior School, 
| have a great admiration for the extra- 
ordinarily good work being done by teachers 
as a body, and am all in favour of salaries 
commensurate with their exacting job, but I 
feel that all sides of the question should be 
when comparison is made with 
other spheres.—Yours faithfully, 

* PERPLEXED ” 


considered 
workers in 


Sirn,—The spectacle of the grammar school 
masters rationalising themselves into a higher 
salary than their colleagues in primary 
schools, who lay the foundations upon which 


they build, is a very sad one. And who in 
education's name informed these new 
Pharisees that their skill was of a_ higher 


order, or of more value to the community, 
than that of the primary school teachers work- 
ing all too often in crowded squalor ?—Yours 
faithfully, 
TREVOR PREEN 
Dunraven LCC Secondary School, S.W.16 
All honour and thanks to Sir Compton 
championship of the 
teaching profession! Professional men and 
women, whether of the Church, the Law, 
Medicine, or Teaching, do not indeed strike; 
but that is all the more reason why they 
should be given fair treatment by the nation 
they serve. 
With a first-class degree, and some practical 


Sir, 
Mackenzie for his 


experience, I once taught Latin in the 
University of Liverpool. My salary was 
£150 a year, 

This indicates the esteem in which the 


“ Cinderella of the Professions” was held by 


a community of wealthy businessmen fifty 
years ago. 
I trust that, proportionately to present 


values, remuneration is now more honourable 
to the Universities themselves and to the men 
and women who are doing their work.— Yours 
faithfully, 

G. CYRII 
Cambridge 


ARMSTRONG 
32 Hartineton Gr e, 


CIVIL DEFENCE 
Sir.—I quite agree with your article and my 
only criticism is that it is largely destructive 
and hardly at all constructive. May I take 
the article point by point and make a few 
remarks ? 

I agree that posters, particularly the type 
used to publicise Civil Defence, are a com- 
plete waste of money. It is no use appealing 
to the voluntary or public spirit, because, if it 
ever existed, it has practically expired under 
the Welfare State. 

As Mr. Hamilton says, though in different 
words, too much is kept from the public, and 
they are not made aware of the very real 
dangers, and of how they can be combated, 
as they certainly can. Only the RAF and AA 
Command can stop the atom bomb being 
dropped, but, once it has dropped, a great 
deal can be done to minimise the number of 
possible casualties. 

I also agree, as we on the ground have all 
done for years, with all that has been said 
about lack of leadership, but what else can 
you expect The Civil Service have neither 
the tradition nor the training for leadership. 
Their job is purely administrative, to see, in 
fact, ‘that the Minister is not embarrassed.’ 

I sympathise with the Civil Defence Officer 
of the London borough whom Mr. Hamilton 
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visited. Had he visited me, the story would 
have been much the same, though our figures 
are rather better, our strength being now 
almost half of our peace-time establishment, 

It is true that if an atom bomb burst over 
a single borough, particularly a smal] one, 
there would not be much the Civil Defence 
volunteers of that borough could do, trained 
or not. But there are other boroughs whose 
volunteers could come to the stricken one’s 
help, provided they are trained. Just because 
a new and more powerful form of explosive 
has been invented, and that is what the atom 
bomb is, it is no use saying there is nothing 
we can do about it. That could equally well 


have been said about the invention of high 
explosive. 
Now let me try and put forward a few 


constructive suggestions: 

1. The Civil Defence Corps should be purely 
operational, with its sole objett the saving 
of life. All other matters, of a pre- or post- 
raid nature, such as evacuation, emergency 
feeding, etc., which can almost be summed up 
in the one word * Welfare,’ are extensions of 
the peace-time responsibilities of central and 
local government, and should be treated as 
such, 

2. In order to attain the purely operational 
réle of the Civil Defence Corps, the following 
actions are required: 

(a) Place the Civil Defence Corps under the 
Ministry of Defence, co-ordinated with the 
three fighting services. 

(b) Appoint a Civil Defence Chief of Staff, 
equal to and conferring with the three other 
Chiefs of Staff. This man should be someone 
well-known to the public, and should have 
direct access to the Minister of Defence 

(c) The local divisions should consist of 
(i) Headquarters, for Control, and specialised 


technical and tactical reconnaissance: (i!) Ware 
dens, for reconnaissance and reporting (infor- 
mation), and for local control at the edge 
of the main area of damace: (iii) Rescuers. for 
skilled rescue work; (iv) Ambulances, for the 
removal of casualties to the nearest hospital 


organisation. 

(d) Local divisions of the Corps should be 
mobile. 

(e) There should be an upper age |'mit for 
volunteers, At present many of our volunteers 
are far too old for this operational role 

(f) Civil Defence Mobile Columns, stationed 
outside the main target areas, should be 
formed and manned by a small proportion of 
the annual intake of the three fighting services, 

I feel that, if action were to be taken as 
outlined above, the Civil Defence Corps would 


take on a less metaphysical aspect.— Yours 
faithfully, 
4 CIVIL DEFENCE OFFICER 
THE END OF SCRUTINY 
Sirn,—We were shocked to read in_ the 


Spectator that Scrutiny is to cease publication. 
The reasons for this are not yet clear to us, 
but as University literature who 
are deeply indebted to Scrutiny for the clarity 
and courage with which it has always, and 
often alone, defended serious critical values, 
we hope that something can still be done to 
prevent the disaster. 

We know that we are speaking not only fot 
ourselves but for many of our colleagues now 
on holiday when we say that for us in our 
difficult situation in South Africa the loss of 
Scrutiny would be irreparable. We believe 
that bodies like the British Universities and 
the British Council could not contribute moré 

(continued on page 125 after Travel 
Supplement) 
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In publishing Travel 1954 the Spectator revives a pre-war custom. These pages 

contain a wide variety of suggestions for holiday at home, on the continent, and 

within the Sterling Area. It is hoped that readers will find them useful as well as 

entertaining. We may also be able to help with further information about fares, 

time-tables and so on. Readers wishing to make particular enquiries on these lines 

are invited to write (enclosing a stamped addressed envelope) to Travel 1954, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 








What I like about flying Air France is - 
that they seem to be glad to see 

you. Their Stewards and Hostesses are 

so kind and attentive, nothing 

is too much trouble. The Travel 






World 


Services 
by Comets, 
. rata Agents where we bought our 
aang Fete tickets were just as helpful. ‘ 


Viscounts. 


AIR FRANCE 
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Seeing Britain from the Inside 


By 


GREAT deal of the best scenery in Britain is to be 
seen only from what I may term the ‘ inside,’ by which 
| mean that you can find it simply and solely by getting 

off the main roads, the railway tracks and the regular tourist 
runs. Lying among the hills and lakes of the West Country, 
Wales, Cumberland and Scotland are remote and often 
inaccessible places where you may well feel that you are right 
in the heart of a land whose history and traditions are 
unmatched and, in these completely rural districts, unspoiled. 


It is by no means an easy matter for a visitor to find these 
localities for himself; even the comparatively well-travelled 
resident would know of few of the minor roads, tracks and 
passes which would conduct him across country, for the most 
part far from the congested main highways, yet allow him to 
travel from point to point on a tour of the kingdom which 
would take in most of its beauty spots. Recently it was my 
pleasure to be able to follow a route of this nature, mapped 
out by the Royal Automobile Club in connection with a 
motoring trial or rally; it embraced a round trip of England, 
Wales and Scotland and omitted scarcely any of the districts 
that the visitor is urged to see in Britain, yet did so from 
unusual angles. 

* 


It was my good fortune to have an invitation extended to 
me to play the part of a visitor, and to be shown around Britain 


from the ‘customer's’ compartment of a luxurious limousine. 


By this means I could devote myself to enjoying the scenery 


—something of a novelty for one who is normally an enthusiast 
for the driving seat, with its strictly business watch on the 
road ahead. It was therefore in the care-free roominess of a 
chauffeur-driven hire car that I made the trip which I am 
about to describe. 

Our route started on the south coast, at Hastings to be 
precise, and for the first part of the journey there was little 
chance of avoiding well-used roads, because it was necessary 
to travel in a north-westerly direction, which involved the 
crossing of London. Nevertheless, we cut out as much purely 
main road as was possible, by following a ‘B’ road from 
Battle to Mayfield and then going across country, through a 
delightful part of the Ashdown Forest and by way of Crow- 
borough, Hartfield and Edenbridge to the vicinity of Croydon. 
From there to Watford was a matter of skirting round the 
western suburbs of London, but, once on the main road to the 
north, we were soon clear of Aylesbury. 

Our immediate venue was the airfield motor race course at 
Silverstone, a dozen miles or so from Buckingham, and by 
following the map carefully we avoided the usual roads, taking 
lanes (which are clearly shown on the excellent one inch to 
the mile Ordnance Survey Sheets—the motorist’s friend) which 
led through peaceful farming country. There was a lot more 
of this delightful scenery to follow, for we went on to Sulgrave 
Manor, only a few miles from Silverstone in a westerly direc- 
tion. Now our route led us through Banbury (which is growing 
into a bustling town, but still with some quaintness) and then 
to the Cotswold Hills by way of Andoversford and so to 
Cheltenham. 

* 


On, next day, passing into Wales at the borders of Mon- 
mouthshire and following a tricky network of minor roads 
until Llandrindod Wells was reached. Here we were among 
the hills of Radnorshire, with Great Rhos rising to nearly 2,200 
feet a few miles to the east; then followed a trek into the 
desolate regions of Montgomeryshire, where anyone who wants 


DUDLEY NOBLE 


to be alone with Nature may find all the peacefulness hig 
heart desires. At Dinas Mawddwy we turned off from the 
made road and took to the lane that leads to Aber Cowarch, 
along the valley of the Afon Dyn, and it was not long before 
there towered before us, like a scar cut on the side of the 
mountain mass, the track which goes by the name of Bwich-y« 
Groes, rising in long sweeping surges to a height of 1,780 
feet. This is the hill that is accepted as being the severest 
test for a motor car in the whole of Britain; a mile and a 
half in length, it calls for quite an amount of skill in driving, 
even with a modern vehicle in good trim. Most touring 
motorists cou!d surmount it, it is true, but they should treat 
it with respect and give their engine no chance of stalling, 
for to restart on the steepest part would be a heavy strain on 
the mechanism. 
* 


From the top of the Bwich, if the weather be clear, there 
is a grand view over a large area of North Wales, and a long 
and picturesque descent to Bala, the little market town by 
the lakeside. From here the countryside tamed down as we 
made north and east towards Chester, after which there was 
no dodging the congested regions of Warrington, Wigan and 
Preston, with a detour to Blackpool for the night. Next 
morning we went on through the Lake District, but avoided 
the tourist routes and kept to the southern ends of both Lake 
Windermere and Coniston Water. This brought us to 
Broughton, after which we made for Ulpha, traversing narrow 
lanes leading through some really lovely countryside. 

This was a prelude to a further stretch of deserted Lakeland 
scenery, the highlights of which were the ascent of Hardknott 
Pass (a name that aptly describes the climb) and the descent 
of Wrynose Pass. Steep and twisty, these tracks are rough ° 
and boulder strewn, but the careful motorist can ‘ make’ them 
and, when he reaches the saddle between them, he will see 
all round him what are probably the finest views in this lovely 
part of the land. The route now followed through Ambleside, 
Patterdale and by the side of Ullswater, after which it was a 
case of all speed for Penrith, Carlisle and Edinburgh. 


- 


North and west of the Scottish capital the route now took 
us, and the Trossachs were, as always, wonderfully pleasant 
to drive through, with rolling panoramas of mountain and 
lake, forest and farmland. We climbed the old road at Rest- 
and-be-Thankful, that Scottish test hill which has figured in 
sporting motoring events innumerable. It runs parallel with, 
but rises much more steeply than, the present main road. So 
we came to Oban, and then turned southwards but. before 
leaving the hills, we went up the old coach road at Kenmore, 
which ascends the sheer side of the beautifully wooded bluff 
in a series of hairpins, some so sharp that an unwieldy car 
may have to reverse on the most acute of them. This road 
is, however, a short cut if only one dare to tackle it, for, after 
making the climb I have mentioned, there is a long trek over 
some really rough track before a sharp, hairpinny descent 
brings one back to anything resembling a good road. 

And here I will leave the tourist with his car. If he cares 
to follow the route I have outlined, he will pass through a 
cross-section of British scenery that is all-embracing. It will 
give him (if he starts from, and returns to, the south of 
England) about a thousand miles’ driving. much of it 
roads where the traffic will be light. He will see villaves 
from the beaten track and villagers who are not obsessed 
the tourist traffic; in short, he will see Britain from the * ins 
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ILFORD 
FILMS 


for faces 
& places 


Scientific knowledge and technical 
experience built up over three- 
quarters of a century go into the 
making of Ilford photographic 
materials. That is just one of 
many good reasons why tourists 
and holidaymakers choose Ilford 
HP3, FP3 or Selochrome. Use 
HP3 for speed that can’t be 
beaten ; FP3 for superb pictorial 
quality and grain-free enlarge- 
ments; Sclochrome for outdoor 
snapshots of every kind. You can’t 
go wrong with any of these famous 
films—you’ll get a good picture 
every time. 
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The Hungry Traveller 


By JOHN 


T is a pleasant idleness, the recollection of meals relished 
in the past. The elevation of that rumination to delight is, 
perhaps, the foible of one normally, at meal times, hungry, 

thirsty and inclined to extravagance and, at all times, 
emotionally vulnerable to places and people. 

The professional gastronome—chef, restaurateur or wine- 
taster—may completely separate his palate from his emotions, 
cooking from the company, his taste-buds from the genius loci. 
He may even, for all I know, be capable of minute criticism 
unmitigated by hunger. His province, however, is cooking, 
not the blend of food and mood which is the amalgam of 
imagination. 

The tourist may expect to eat a local dish in perfection, 
and drink the local wine knowing that very few wines travel 
perfectly. Much of unhappiness at the dinner-tables of Soho 
derives from the failure of 
*the jolly little wine I dis- . 
covered in San Remo last CR 
summer’ to live up to the .* 
recollection of its discovery. 

I recall a dinner of 
leisurely—yet almost heart- 
rending—relish under the 
moon in Venice: two days 
later, that meal was dupli- 
cated—in strictly culinary 
terms—-at Treviso in driving 
rain, when it seemed a 
commonplace experience. 

With the memory of that 
first meal reviving a mild 
nostalgia my first dish here 
will be scampi—and they 
shall be scampi, not Dublin 
Bay prawns. I enjoy Dublin 
Bay prawns—under their 
own name—but when they 
push their antennae into the 
menus of almost every 
expensive restaurant = in 
London under the pretence 
—and even the waiter’s 
ready guarantee—of being scampi, I resent them too much to 
eat them. These shall be true scampi, fresh this very morning 
from the Adriatic, fried, and served with a dandelion salad; 
and I will even take with them, for memory’s sake, the nonde- 
script but sympathetic white wine which was that night 
described as ‘of Verona.” The two together will call back that 
jumble of warm, volatile Venetian conversation whose true 
background is the motorless rush of the canals. 

Little more traffic-noise comes from the narrow streets about 
the restaurant terrace which is also the roof of the monolithic 
chapel of St. Emilion. There, one day, the second course of 
a lunch was lampreys prepared Bordelaise fashion—cooked 
in the local claret, with onions and mushrooms, and served on 
croutons. To two Of us, at this first taste, Henry I's ‘ surfeit 
of lampreys’ became the most understandable—indeed, the 
most desirably regal—cause of death to be imagined. It was 
the rare sympathy of a fatherly and observant host which 
arranged that, for us, the next three courses consisted also 
of lampreys. The wine was a Frenchman’s choice, Cheval 
Blanc 1929, grown and pressed within hailing distance of the 
sands where the uncloying lampreys had fed. 

On another occasion when a single course lengthened into 
a meal, the wine was also remarkable. I do not know its 
mame in catalogue terms—if it has ever reached a 





For I look upon itt, that he who does not 


mind his belly will hardly mind anything else. 


ARLOTT 
catalogue, which I doubt—but,-in the little trattoria 
at Monrupino, toppling on the edge of Yugoslavia, 


it is simply ‘il vino,’ drawn from the barrel and brought to 
the table in unlabelled bottles. It is wine to underline the 
accuracy of Homer’s image of * the wine-dark sea’ or Fletcher’s 
‘purple bubbles winking at the mazer’s brim ’—so dark that 
it clouds the teeth grey-black. It is lusty and round in the 
mouth, warm in the stomach. We drank it contentedly with 
prosciutto crudo, the salted uncooked ham, sliced casually and 
eaten on crusts of bread from a bare wooden table, with 
another glass of the wine in place of a savoury, and another 
instead of coffee. 

Despite the interval of prosciutto, the remembered richness 
of succulent lampreys makes the boyish excitement of kidneys 
prepared Carvalho fashion—that is, fried in butter and 

served on toast with truffles, 


mushrooms and Madeira 
sauce—too rich even for 
recollection. The paella, 


however, was meant to be a 
meal in a single dish. We 
ate it near the sea, at a 
Spanish dinner-time so that 
it was midnight before we 
finished. Cooked shellfish— 
largely mussels—trice, and 
chicken in a rich gravy: 
that night, the three were 
separate heaps on the dish: 
the next day, a mile away, 
they were mixed together 
and fried for the last few 
minutes of their preparation. 
Yet, through all its varying 
details of cooking, paella, 
with only its flavour of 
saffron constant, is a juggler 
with mouthfuls of great 
variety and shifting empha- 
sis. The wine, a red Rioja, 
the year—the year available; 
safe, however, to specify the 
Paternina bottling. That was indeed a meal of artful surprises, 
which would have been ruined if a sweet had followed it; 
even coffee was too harsh for the echoes it left on the palate. 

So, no sweet; but a mild regret for figs and pomegranates 
eaten in Sicily, with the Muscato of Syracuse, gentlest of sweet 
white wines. A wine of Mediterranean history, at home beside 
the stones of the Greek theatre—and, under its own sun, a 
match for most Sauternes—the Muscato is a poor traveller, 
tired by a journey of twenty miles from its vines, a vinegary 
mockery when brought as a prize to England. 

The cheese must be British—not, as a rule, a well-received 
demand even in a London restaurant, where Roquefort, Danish 
Blue, Camembert—of a gluey messiness never seen when it 
is served in France—and Brie, are presented as if they were 
the only cheeses fit to eat. So far down the menu, the French, 
the Spanish, even the Italians, have moistened the mouth in 
anticipation until the English are too humble to claim—and 
the rest of the world too loth to discover—that British cheeses 
are the finest in the world. Clean, rich, subtle, strong, of fine 
variety, they are a half-forgotten, but still great, catalogue— 
Cheshire, Blue Cheshire, Laricashire, Caerphilly—not only 
from Wales, but Wiltshire, Dorset, even Ireland—Wensleydale, 
Blue Vinny, Gloucester, Double Gloucester, Cotherstone, 
Dunlop, and, too, the decent Cheddar, eaten at its due time 


Dr. Johnson. 
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HOW COOKS 


A FEW SERVICES OF WHICH 
YOU MAY NOT BE AWARE 


Today, more and more people are turning to Cooks, finding 
invaluable help in our services—help in many directions they had 
never realised was so necessary. It’s true that travel is easier than 
ever it was, but only if you know how to make the most of your 
opportunities, 

Travel has become something of a science, involving problems 
quite unheard of in our fathers’ time, calling for the work of 
specialists. We at Cooks are generally recognised as the leading 
exponents of this new and fascinating science. 

Here are some of the ways we can help you. 


The best way to travel 

Wherever you wish to go, whether on business or pleasure, we 
can send you by the quickest route, the most comfortable route or 
the cheapest route, whichever you please. We can book your 
journey by sea and overland or by air, plan your connections and 
relieve you of all worry. 


Hotel accommodation 


We can book you accommodation in any grade of hotel at home 
or abroad, arrange for comfortable overnight stops on long journeys 
or for a stay of any duration. 


Complete holiday arrangements 


This means travel bookings by road, rail, sea or air; hotel accom- 
modation, of your awn choice, full board and sightseeing arrange- 
ments if you wish them included in the charge which also covers 
our services. We have over 350 offices in 65 countries and at many 
of the leading holiday resorts on the Continent resident hosts and 
hostesses to attend to your needs. 


Currency and Travellers Cheques 

We can obtain your foreign currency and we are well equipped to 
deal with all the monetary arrangements for your foreign travel. 

Cooks Travellers Cheques are, incidentally, the most convenient 
travellers cheques wherever you go. They are acceptable on sight 
in the most remote places even where there is no bank or Cooks 
office or accredited correspondent to cash them. Yet they secure 
you against loss or theft. Cooks Letters of Credit are payable as 
and where arranged at the time of issue. 


Passports and Visas 

We can help you obtain your passport, apply for entry and transit 
visas for the countries you’re going to visit or pass through, give 
advice, too, on local regulations regarding the entry of tourists. 


For your information 

If you are a frequent traveller to the Continent you will find 
Cooks Continental Time-Table most helpful. It shows not only 
Continental train times, Mediterranean, Baltic and North Sea 
steamer connections, Channel crossing, etc., but also passport 
regulations, maps, and a wealth of other information expressly 
designed to help you. 

It is published monthly, so it is right up to the minute. You 
can get a copy from any of our oflices, price 7s. 6d. 





CAN HELP 


“TAILOR MADE” TRAVEL 


For those who wish to plan their own 
itinerary and to be completely independent, 
our Individual Inclusive Travel Service (known 
widely as Cooks’ I.I.T.) provides a hand- 
tailored holiday or business journey—every- 
thing arranged to meet your own special 
needs and booked in advance, down to the 
last detail, at an all-in charge. No matter 
when or where you’re going, Cooks can meet 
the most exacting requirements. 


MOTOR COACH TOURS 


Cooks Continental Motor Coach Tours are 
quite exceptional. Apart from the carefully 
planned itineraries and the reasonable timing 
which allows for comfort and leisure, every 
care is taken to select good hotels. You have 
a wide choice of places to visit, the routes 
take you through the most interesting parts 
of Europe. The luxury coaches are of the 
special observation type and driven by 
experienced chauffeur mechanics. You are 
accompanied by a tour manager who attends 
to all your needs and acts as guide-lecturer. 


TAKE YOUR CAR ABROAD 


Have you ever thought of taking your car 
abroad? It means that you travel with 
complete independence on sightseeing trips, 
of course, and also that you have your own 
transport when you’re in search of evening 
entertainment. It means, too, choosing your 
own route (with our help, if you like), and 
that can be great fun. Leave all the form- 
alities to Cooks Autotravel Service, who 
look after shipping reservations and hotel 
bookings throughout, and give you every 
assistance with foreign touring documents, 
etc. 


LOOKING FOR A SCHOOL? 


Your children will be happy at their school, 
either in this country or abroad, if it is one 
specially selected by Cooks. We have been 
finding the right sort of schools alk over the 
world for many years now, and we can find 
one to suit your children, too. 











Have you secured your copy of Holiday- 
making? Our illustrated magazine of 
special holiday offers on the Continent 
is obtainable, free, from any of our 


offices. 

















































































you can’t hide 
the attractions of 


a holiday in 


First, no currency 
restrictions —take all 
the money you want. 
Next, day-long 
sunshine. Then 

new scenes, new 
experiences, a new 
and different life. 
Finally, good 
company and a 
welcome wherever 


you go. 


Write or call for literature and information, 
or consult your Travel Agent. 
SATOUR 


This office is at your service for advice on 


holidays and travel in South Africa. 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
TOURIST CORPORATION 


70 PICCADILLY, LONDON W.I 


PELEPHONE 3 GROSVENOR 64238 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York, 17 
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and after half the cossetting given to an indifferent Port-Salut, 
Shall I ever, now, be able to taste Cottenham, STipcote, 
Leicester or Truckles? The return of Stilton evoked, perhaps, 
a little too much enthusiasm. Did it, in fact, unduly press the 
factors, or is it ill-luck that has faced me with more than one 
Stilton which seemed to have been hurried to the table ? Much 
tempted by both Cheshire and Wensleydale, nevertheless, oyt 
of a single, distant tasting, I shall ask for Gloucester. With it, 
I will take, if | may, a 1934 Chambertin, a wine as big as a 
house, a drink to put the imagination of five Shakespeares 
into one jobbing journalist. Every Briton who ever bought 
a handbook on wine in order to impress a lady by arguing 
with the wine-waiter has learnt that a burgundy should be 
allowed gradually to come to the temperature of the room and 
be drunk, in the language of winesmanship, chambré. The 
French, for whom wine is less unusual and less expensive, 
are not always so pedantic. It is not out of vandalism that | 
would ask for this Burgundy at cellar temperature, to drink 
the first glass cool and refreshing as a foil to the subtlety of 
the cheese. Thereafter, with its cork drawn, the wine will 
breath, its temperature grow more mellow, and we shall expand 
together, drowsily. 

I have drunk bad coffee in sixteen countries and expect to 
do so in as many more. So, | will be satisfied with the coffee 
that any English housewife—the gaucheries of glue-drinking 
Americans notwithstanding can prepare if she is not too lazy 
to use freshly ground coffee beans; for the sake of certainty 
in this case, I will ask my wife to make it. 

Increasing weight, short wind and bulging suits do not seem 
too high a price to pay for these felicities and, happily, if 
heavily, I will move again into that deep chair in the slightly 
faded but unhurried restaurant in Vienna where the waiter’s 
smiling hope that you have eaten well seems to derive as 
much from goodwill as from expectation of a tip. Somewhere 
far enough away for the sound to seem to come from history, 
a man with a glass of cool beer beside him is playing a zither. 
The cellar here was laid down in days of imperial splendour, 
and the music reinforces the gentle sadness that there is no 
replacing the half-litre bottle the waiter has so gaily brought 
up. It is the Tokay Essenz, nearly ninety years old, gentle as 
silk, yet fresh as grass, liquor of immortality. As we drink 
it, we are all immortals, and it is Sydney Smith who murmurs 

“ Fate cannot harm me, I have dined today.” 


Paying in Pounds 
Anadyomene 


You may take it for granted that Cyprus, being a Mediterranean 
island, has blue sky and sea, palm trees, fierce wine, rich 
olives. Its distinctions are rarer. In Kyrenia, on the northern 
coast, there is a castle of red stone, fortified by the Byzan- 
tines, turned into a Romanesque citadel by the Lusignan 
Kings, made proof against artillery by the Venetians, finally 
stormed by the Turks and used as a prison. This expresses 
the history and the atmosphere of the island. Successive levels 
of civilisation lie over it like the layers of a chocolate cake. 
From the battlements of Kyrenia Castle the view is towards 
the Turkish coast, but the language spoken in the little cafés 
along the harbour is Greek, demotic Greek. In the capital, 
Nicosia, there is a Romanesque cathedral—with a minaret. 
Famagusta is one of the best examples of a walled medixval 
town, but within the walls is now the Turkish quarter (the 
flayed skin of Bragadino, the last Venetian commander, can 
still be seen in the church of San Giovanni e San Paolo in 
Venice). 

But Moslem influence is on the wane: the food is mainly 
Turkish (kebab is the fish-and-chips of Cyprus and yogurt 
its tomato ketchup), but Ramadan makes no noise, and the 
only organised religious activity on the island is that of the 
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Greek Orthodox Church, with its white-bearded popes and 
deep, menacing litanies. Yet the secularly minded youth 
prefer to go bathing or dancing or ski-ing (on Mount 
Olympus). Off the western coast, near Paphos, Aphrodite 
still rises from the foam hard by the ruins of bronze age 
settlements. In Famagusta they have a street called after her. 


Old Malmsey 


MapeiRA: Thirty-five miles by thirteen of the richest greens 
in the world splashed by flowers (jacarandas at Christmas— 
orchids in January), and by the Atlantic, three hundred miles 
south-west of Casablanca. The climate only varies by ten 
degrees the whole year round, which makes it ideal for a 
winter holiday. Most of its people and all its hotels are 
concentrated in Funchal, the capital. You get there by 
flying boat from Southampton (twelve hours); by ship (about 
four days); or by plane to Lisbon and thence a flying boat 
shuttle service. All the important people—waiters, taxi- 
drivers, barmen and pretty girls—speak English. 

The island is aware that its main industry is the tourist 
trade, and the visitor can be sure of being properly looked 
after. To bring home, there is exquisite embroidery done 
by women in their homes on Irish linen; wicker furniture 
and basket work made in the Camacha district; and, best 
known of all, the wines. Sercial, a clear gold colour, is the 
driest, and makes an ideal aperitifi—Verdelho, sometimes 
called the “ most versatile of the Madeiras,” is slightly sweeter 
and fuller—Bual and Malmsey are dessert wines, sweeter and 
richer than the other two. 

(Madeira is not actually in the sterling area but hotel bills 
may be paid in this country in sterling.) 





Springbok Country 
THe main attractions of South Africa for the holidaymaker are 
the fine climate, the superb coastal scenery and the vast animal 
sanctuaries. The Cape peninsula has all but the animals: 


mountains to climb, magnificent bathing, fishing, golf. 
But the fascination of South Africa is its diversity. 


Nothing is quite the same in two places. As you move east- 
ward along the coast towards Natal you gradually move into 





If you go by road there is some 
awe-inspiring scenery on the way up the coast. If you are 
in a hurry you fly: this is an ideal country for flying. The 
vast distances can be covered quickly by excellent air services. 
The trains, too, are built for distance: South African Railways 
have learnt to combat the boredom that would come from 
having to sit in one carriage for two days or more. 

But if you want a memory that will last as long as you 
live, then get a car and make your way to the 8,000 square 


a sub-tropical climate. 
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TRAVEL BETWEEN 4th MARCH AND 24th JUNE 
by the Mailships sailing from 
Southampton to South African Sunshine 


AND TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE 25% REDUCTION 





every Thursday afternoon at... 





You can use what you save, either to extend your 
business tour of South 
industrial centres: or to add to the thrill of your 
holiday by visits to the Kruger National Park, Cango 


Caves, Victoria Falls, Zimbabwe Ruins, ete. 


Africa’s commercial and 


Ask your Travel Agent for Illustrated Colour folder giving 
full details of sailings and fares or apply to: 


3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


UNION-CASTLE 


carry you in comfort to the Cape 
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miles of the north-eastern Transvaal called the Kruger 
National Park, where lions will nonchalantly stretch out on 
the road before your wheels and where you may see herds 
ef giraffe like spotted rocking-horses making their way 
through the bush. You can watch herds of hippo playing 
in the river. In fact, you can see almost every animal that 
makes its home on the African continent: elephants, cheetahs, 
monkeys and an endless variety of buck. There are thoroughly 
comfortable rest camps with every convenience. That is the 
high spot of any South African holiday. The fishing can be 
bettered somewhere else on the globe, so can the golf, so can 
the scenery, even though in the Cape some of the marine 
drives are breathtakingly beautiful, but the game reserves are 
unsurpassed and unsurpassable. Hotels are usually good and 
so is the food. 


Cricket and Carnivals 


From the middle of the Mediterranean the honey-coloured 
rocks Of the coast rise like sentinels: twice in its history Malta 
has played this part: in 1565 when the islanders under La 
Vallette, Grand Master of the Knights of St. John threw back 
the Turks, and again from 1940 to 1943 when the toughness 
and resilience of the islanders helped them to resist the 
onslaughts of the Axis air forces. 

Malta is only seventeen miles long by eight wide and is 
shaped like a flat-fish. It is packed with history: its first 
lords were the Phoenicians three thousand years ago and 
since then it has known Carthaginians, Greeks, Normans, 
Arabs and (last but not least) the Knights of St. John who 
left behind them their Inns and rich churches. But Malta is 
not living on its past: it is the HQ of the British Mediterranean 
fleet whose activities dominate the island. This is partly 
responsible for the variety of sports that await the visitor: 
you can play rugger or water-polo, go sailing or watch cricket. 
There is plenty of sand and the swimming is good (with the 
added attraction of underwater fishing for those who like it). 








How to cross 
the Atlantic 
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The great events of the island are carnivals: every town 
and village has its annual fiesta—a colourful affair in honour 
of the local saint—and in the week before Lent the whole island 
is en féte. Thousands of villagers throng into Valetta to cheer 
the brightly-costumed dancers, the bands, the floats and the 
grotesque papier-mdché giants. This Maltese gaiety is the 
island’s main asset: that, the sun and the sea. 


In the North 


THose who can afford it may take more currency to Sweden 
than to other European countries—and if they are looking for 
luxury they will need the extra money. For young people 
there is plenty of accommodation of youth hostel standard and 
they may also save money by ‘ group travel’ on the boats from 
Tilbury to Gothenburg, but Sweden is not a cheap country, 
Still, many things which we think of as extravagances are 
taken for granted there—sailing, for instance, and, in the season, 
ski-ing, are not pastimes for the rich. The chief pursuits in 
the spare time of the iron-ore miners in Lappland are hunting, 
fishing and ski-ing, all of which are open to the visitor if he 
is ready to make a journey of thirty hours from the south into 
the Arctic Circle. More conventional fun can be had at the 
coastal resorts of the south-east or south-west and Stockholm 
is a holiday in itself, especially in the spring—a city of lagoon$ 
and lights where no long journey is needed to reach recreation 
on water or in parkland. 

The British visitor to Norway is sure of a most hospit- 
able welcome and can find a variety of attractions to suit the 
individual taste and pocket: touring by modern fjord steamers 
and coaches, cruising from Bergen to the North Cape, walking 
ir the highlands, climbing in the Jotunheim mountains, camping 
anywhere, bathing on the beaches of the sunny south coast 
and, of course, fishing. 

(The allowance of foreign exchange for holidays in Norway 
and Sweden is now unrestricted.) 








Those who go Empress are usually seasoned travellers or friends of seasoned travellers 


or people in the know. And what do they know? That real comfort and real service depend on 


an individual, personal touch, a sense of welcome... Where this atmosphere does not 


already exist by tradition you cannot buy it; Canadian Pacific are famed for it... which is 


why we suggest that you 


For information 5 


Conalin Gait 


uthorised agent or 





GO EMPRESS 


Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. (Whitehall 5100) 103 Leadenhall Street, 
E.C.3. (Avenue 4707) LONDON and offices throughout Britain 
and the Continent. 
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Cruising 


Most people are confined to a limited holiday period which 
allows them to visit but one or two countries at a time. A sea 
cruise has the advantage of showing one half-a-dozen different 
lands in a two or three weeks’ holiday. It is rather like booking 
at a hotel and finding that one’s hotel travels overseas, waits 
patiently at a port of call and then carries on to the next 
place. Your baggage stays aboard and no matter how many 
countries are concerned you have no customs formalities until 
you return home. You enjoy a standard of comfort and 
service afloat that is unsurpassed ashore; you can travel either 
first class or tourist according to your means. The programme 
of calls is arranged with a care and forethought that might 
surprise you, for your ship must arrive in port at a time which 






























SHIPS NOW IN SERVICE 
City of Port Elizabeth City of York 


City of Exeter City of Durban 
Length 541-feet: Beam 71-feet: 
13,363 tons gross register; 19,645 tons 
displacement. A notable ad- 
vance in design and amenities. First- 
class accommodation for 
100 passengers. 










West End Passenger Office: 29-34 Cockspur St., London, S.W.1. Telephone: Whitehall 5372 
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will enable you to spend sufficient time ashore to see all the 
sights and then sail again at night. [f, however, the place 
has an attractive night life, like a Riviera port for instance, 
then the ship will not sail until the early hours of the morning. 
A day or two at sea to relax and discuss your purchases at 
the last port, and then another place to excite the eye and 
to add to a list of memories. Cruising has been popular for 
more than fifty years, although originally it was possible only 
for those of means. Today it can be a holiday for anyone 
fond of foreign travel or life at sea. 

It should, perhaps, be stated that a cruise, strictly speaking, 
means a voyage in the same ship returning to the same place 
without delays for cargo loading or unloading—in other words 
a purely holiday voyage. Two companies have resumed such 
cruises, the P & O and the Orient. In 1954, the former will 
have fourteen and the latter ten cruises in their programmes 
and both will employ their latest and largest ships so that you 
may be assured of every comfort in travel that invention and 
experience has made possible. 

In the P & O programme you will see twelve cruises going 
south and two north; the Orient Line have nine going south 
and one north. Both lines include ports that have so much 
to attract that any stay is too short—Athens and Istanbul, 
Venice and Naples, Cannes and Barcelona. There are, too, 
many other ports like Dubrovnik and Corfu in the Adriatic, 
Civitavecchia, the port of Rome, Larnaca and Famagusta in 
Cyprus, Beirut in Syria, Malaga and Cadiz. Northwards the 
fjords have their charm. There are places like Narvik, still an 
exciting memory to many of us, and the gloomily impressive 
North Cape—or the liveliness of Stockholm and Copenhagen. 

Fares are, of course, inclusive of accommodation and food, 
and, worked out on a mileage basis, are surprisingly cheap. 
First class costs about £5 a day with higher prices for more 
elaborate cabins and the tourist class passenger pays £3 a 
day upwards. A typical itinerary for a fortnight is Vigo, 

ris ‘sdaira Casablanca and Lisbon or Civitavecchia, 
Naples, Palermo and Lisbon. 
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Regular Services to 


CAPE TOWN 
PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON 


and BEIRA 
(Serving the Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland.) 


” 


Head Office: 104-7 Leadenhall St., London E.C.3, Telephone: Avenue 1011 





GREECE 


THE LAND OF MYTH AND MAGIC 


r | and 14. DAYS 


INCLUSIVE HOLIDAYS 
By Air, Sea or Rail 


TOURS psy CRUISES 
To TURKEY, CYPRUS, MALTA & YUGOSLAVIA 
We are specialists for Holidays in 
GREECE and the MEDITERRANEAN 
Write, phone or call for free 
illustrated brochure 
HELLENIC & MEDITERRANEAN 
TRAVEL BUREAU 
47, Beauchamp Place, Knightsbridge, S.W. 3. 
"Phone: KNightsbridge 4242. 





‘SPAIN 1954 


Consult us for INDEPENDENT 
INCLUSIVE TRAVEL 


| 
| 
7 Spanish Holiday Tours 
| 
| 
| 


(London) Lid. Dept.S.1. 


68, PARK LANE, 
GROsvenor 5674 
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Connoisseurs Travel Cub 


FOR TASTE IN TRAVEL 


SPAIN-ITALY-YUGOSLAVIA-GREECE 
17 Db. — from 38 GNS. 


Carefully-pls ~~ , and courteously-e | 


1 March 191 


SPECIAL EASTER CRUISE TO GREECE 
ATHENS at 7 et Pp oats & 
] Ist Class Hot 
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THE CONNOISSEURS TRAVEL CLUB LTD., 
(SP), 40 UPPER HIGH STREET, EPSOM, SURREY 
(Epsom 3656/9480) 
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UNIVERSITIES ABROAD 
®¢ BARCELONA 


26 - 334 


VENICE- LAUSANNE 
PALMA - MAYRHOFEN - Rone: 
LJuécTawa AND Musi Clans 
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PARIS TOUJOURS PARIS 


Paris is notoriously dear these days: you 
can’t get a meal under ten shillings and, as 
for English cigarettes, they are even more 
expensive than in England. Yet there are 
people—students and such—who exist on 
less than a £50 travel allowance spread over 
a fortnight. Near Montparnasse, behind 
the Panthéon, even along the quais on the 
left bank there are hotels where a room 
costs only 250 or 350 francs a night, a room 
with a view over the roof-tops, with peeling 
flowered wall-paper and cracked wash- 
basin. But that’s all right—if there are no 
bugs. The student population of Paris has 
traditionally eaten, slept, cooked, read and 
disputed in such rooms in an atmos- 
phere blue with the fumes of Gauloises 
bleues and methylated spirit. As for 
eating there are still restaurants (in the 
Rue de la Gaité, and on the Quai de |’ Hotel 
de Ville for instance) where a meal is possible 
(and eatable) at 250 francs. The tables are 
shared and covered with paper, the noise is 
astonishing and the company bizarre, but 
the consciousness that you are saving up 
enough to go and eat choucroute and 
drink Alsatian hock in the evening should 
carry you through lunch. The compensating 
dinner can be had for some 400 or 500 francs 
in a restaurant near the Seine where—alas— 
a tinkling piano was recently replaced by an 
infernal machine worked by electricity and 
imitating the sound of anything from 
bagpipes to a hunting-horn. But this is 
only for an occasion: the thrifty will make an 
omelette over a spirit-lamp. Like this they 
will have enough money to afford a beer in 
their favourite café, a French beer which 
they must clutch tightly for the rest of the 
evening, at once a luxury and an alibi. 
And after the talking, the scandal and the 
Existentialism, they may walk back to their 
room along the river with the wind in their 
face and the smell of the Spring leaves in 
their nostrils. Then they are rich. 


KNODEL UND NUDELN 


From the Rhine and the Moselle with their 
terraced vines and jag-toothed castles across 
to the Harz Mountains, where the spectre 
of the Brocken is now a shadow behind a 
curtain; and from the wicker strandkérbe 
dotted along the North German beaches 
south to Garmisch and Berchtesgaden, to 
the Zugspitze and the Watzmann, looking 
over into Austria, the medizxval and the 
modern still jostle one another and intrigue 
the traveller. Side by side with the furious 
tempo of rebuilding, the legendary and the 
traditional still persist. The visitor to 
Bavaria, for instance, certainly finds good 
and ample food (this is no place for slimmers), 
will meet Anddel and nudeln and Munich 
beer. He will see chubby cherubs and 
angels proliferating in stucco, fresco and 
marble in the rococo works of the brothers 
Asam and Zimmermann. But he will also 
never be far away from the old Wittelsbach 
kingdom of Bavaria. In particular the 
memory of the mad King Ludwig II persists 
in southern Bavaria. For here are his 
monuments: the jewel of the Schloss 
Linderhof; the magnificent palace of Herren- 
chiemsee, like Versailles transported to an 
island in a lake; and, most fantastic of all, 


FRANCE 


the unfinished fairy-castle of Neuschwan.- 
stein, set among the forests and peaks of the 
Bavarian Alps. 


THE SIMPLE LIFE 


INTENSELY physical, lustrously clean, richer 
than Fifth Avenue, Switzerland is the land of 
happy extroversion, where visitors from dar- 
ker lands lose their pallor with their angst, 
smoker’s coughs with their sense of the past, 
This should be a haunted country, so beauti- 
ful, so written-about, so deeply associated 
with the endless Long Vacation that ended in 
1914. But it isn’t. You don’t see Whymper 
in Zermatt or Daisy Miller by the lakeside, 
only the brown visitors stupefied with health 
and the placid natives shaking the sheets 
out of the window. And in the shop 


windows the radio sets and typewriters and 
watches and silk shirts piled up like a pool- 
investor’s fantasy. It is wiser perhaps for 
British visitors to leave the expensive towns 
for the burning blue of the lake, the soaring 
picture-postcard mountains. For the living- 
in-the-moment quality, the special Swiss 
thing, it is best to stay in the small places and 
do the obvious things—ski, climb, walk, 
picnic upon an alp and smell the pines and 
the flowers. Anyway the smaller places are 
cheaper—not very cheap, but not out- 
rageous. If they are more expensive than 
Austria or Spain, they are also worth it. 
Switzerland does the reconditioning job of 
the Continental holiday more quickly and 
more thoroughly ; it can do an extremely 
good job in a fortnight. Unlike France or 
Italy it won't do a great deal directly for 
your mind or your imagination, but also, 
unlike France or Italy, it offers no illusions. 
Its charms are profoundly real. 


WHERE THE BLUE DANUBE . 


AUSTRIA is the original of one form of the 
exotic— Central European exotic,” It is quite 
safe to take The White Horse Innas your guide 
to the country. Some may think this a little 


outré; no such anxiety troubles the native. 


He is quite content to be a character out o! 
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BEYOND 


an operetta all his life—all national costume 
and baroque manners and moustaches. He 
is used to the mountains being incontinently 
spectacular, the lakes likewise, the sonnens- 
chein perpetual, the weinstube always open. 
Charm is the established currency of the 
land and to get along comfortably, with or 
without a knowledge of German, behave as 
if in Ireland, remembering only that the 
attention to be paid there to a horse in 
Austria goes to a woman. Otherwise bear in 
mind that the Austrian respects a title, a 
large car, good skiing, good waltzing and a 
strong head for drink. 

Vienna, however, is different, the Viennese 
being the first to say so. Not only is it the 
home of the great art treasures and the fine 
imperial palaces, of the Vienna Opera and 
the Vienna Philharmonic, but such cuisine 
as the country possesses originated in the 
capital (the most characteristic, schnitzel and 
pastries, hold the epithet wiener) and the 
surrounding hills bear the vines that produce 
the best Austrian vintages. It is only in 
Vienna that one could imagine, for instance, 
Freud at work and you will certainly not 
hear him mentioned elsewhere. Mozart, 
Beethoven, Fischer von Erlach, the Lippi- 
zaner horses and the Emperor Franz-Josef 
are accepted heroes all ever the country and 
will always provide good conversational 
gambits. It is worth noting that the Yugo- 
slavs are almost more unpopular here than 
the Russians at present. 


PRELATES AND PIRATES 


STRETCHING along the Mediterranean be- 
tween France and Tuscany, Liguria has one 
of the most tourist-geared seaboards and 
untravelled hinterlands in the world. All 
day you can be a lonely figure in an arcadian 
mountainscape, following tracks beaten by 
peasant and mule, musing in remote shrines, 
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picnicking with a Homeric view. Or you can 
swim where the lilac and green Ligurian 
Alps go down to the sea to mirror themselves 
as a background for the precariously 
leaning umbrella pine; you can rock-comb 
with a book of verse, a flask of Cinque 
Terre and a Thou. The same night you can 
abandon yourself to conventional company 
and amenities—dressing for dinner, dancing 
beside the moon-jewelled sea, gambling, 
listening to some international cabaret star 
Singing nostalgically about Havana, the 
Place Pigalle, Sorrento, Mexico city, Capri 


and all the other places you decided not 
to go to this year. 

The serpentine coast road that Marcus 
Aurelius carved out of the volcanic rock is 
punctuated with towns which famously 
dedicate themselves to tourists—Bordighera, 
San Remo, Alassio, Rapallo, Santa Margh- 
erita, Sestri Levante, Lerice. They have 
immaculate sea-promenades, bathing estab- 
lishments, cafés with music playing, Ameri- 
can bars and English tea rooms. They 
have tennis courts, some of them have golf 
courses, and you can sail, water-ski and 
play bridge. There is every category of 
hotel from the grandest which is uniform 
with other grand hotels all over the world, 
expensively insulated against the gastronomy 
and character of the surrounding country 
and where, if you are not used to them, you 
may not be able to sleep for the sound of 
money talking—to modest pensions which 
smell, according to the winds, of magnolia 
or unreliable plumbing. To help you 
discover exactly the sort of lodging you want 
and to save any embarrassment over bills, 
you should get the hotel guide, A/nuario 
degli Alberghi d'Italia, which gives the 
official prices. 

If you are a traveller who is opposed to 
being called a tourist or if you are simply 
someone who has the energy and imagina- 
tion to take an unconventional holiday 
there are fishing villages like Vernazzo which 
can only be approached by sea, where the 
vines of the Cinque Terre canopy the river, 
or the rugged sea towns of Camogli (from 
Case dei Moglie—houses of the wives who 
lived so much without their sailoring hus- 
bands) and Chiarvari (of the key-makers) 
where they make beautiful furniture, o1 
Bobbio, the remote market town on the 
mountain pass. Not only in the undis- 
covered (tourist-sense) hamlets and fishing 
villages, but even in the old town of a 
Riviera resort like San Remo there is a 
timeless atmosphere of a great deal of 
ancient business going on and everyone 
minding it. 

The Ligurians are dour and industrious 
and except in the hard tourist cores, they 
make no fuss of strangers. Traditionally 
they breed prelates and pirates. Their 
main sources of income are from ship- 
building, fishing, smuggling. In the moun- 
tains they make smoked cheeses and meat, 
gather chestnuts and wild honey. From the 
‘Costa dei Fiori’ of which San Remo is the 
centre they export carnations and gardenias 
and cacti. But these things and many more 
you will discover personally, and if you are 
going to lodge with a prelate or a pirate, 
with whom the price of your board will 
depend on your face-value, there is no help 
for you and you won’t need any. 







KALLISTE 


Capri, Majorca and Cyprus are nostalgic 
names, yet the Greeks, who knew something 
about beauty, called Corsica ka/liste—the 
most beautiful—and from the age otf 
Pheidias to our own this claim has persisted. 
In climate and landscape Corsica is an 
epitome of two continents. In a few hours 
you can pass from North African scenery 
with its palm-trees and orange groves to 
Italianate chestnut forests and vineyards 
and on to the more northern lakes and 
snowcapped mountains of the highlands. 











Sun Drenched 
MOROCCO, ITALY, 
SPAIN and the 
RIVIERA 








Few seats still availab!e on luxury 
Motor Pullman and _ inexpensive 
Motor Coach Tours now operating. 
Escorted, London back to London. 
Fortnightly departures. 


Inclusive Outlays 48—195 gns. 


MOTORWAYS Brochures 


Wr.te now for brochures (B) contain- 
ing full details of above and ail other 
tours throughout Yugoslavia, Italy, 
Spain, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, 
Germany, Holland, Morocco, Swit- 
zerland, Belgium, and France. 





See Europe from 
an Armchair with 
MOTORWAYS 


Pioneers of Continental Motor Pullman Tours 
85 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.1 
Tel. : Sloane 0422, or agents. 

















HOLIDAYS 


-not just tours 
IN FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, ITALY 


We solve travel, hotel, currency 
problems—leaves you free to en- 
joy yourself. No party travel, 
no extras. Medium or Higher 
grade rooms—result—comfort. 
Free Booklet, 
‘HOLIDAYS WORTH REMEMBERING ’, from: 
}. D. HEWETT & CO., 109 JERMYN STREET, LONDON, SWI 
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with 


Red Link 


SEND NOW FOR 1954 
BROCHURE OF LUXURY 
COACH TOURS 


to France, Switzerland, Italy, Belgium, Germany, 
Auscria, Scandinavia and Spain 


First-class Hotels 
No Night or Train Travel 
All Tours start and finish Victoria Coach Station 
Write for B “32° 
Red Line Continental Motorways Ltd. 


17 Sicilian Avenue, Southampton Row, London, W.C. 
HOLborn 5956 
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BOOK jour 
CRUISE 
a COOKS 


Why? Because you can take your 
choice of 25 cruises this summer in 
fine British ships—at prices to suit 
all pockets. Don’t leave it too late. 
Enquiries have been pouring in. 
Get in touch now with 


THOS. COOK & SON, LTD. 


Dept. D/3/V, Berkeley Street, London, W.1, 
or branches. 


YUGOSLAV 


TOURING AGENCY 
16 Day Cenducted Motor Coach Tour to 
Opatija, Zagreb, Bled, etc. 


Por Brace aos Dot 8 


Atlas YUGOSLAV Touring Agency, 
24/5, Binney Street - London, W.!. 
(Opp. Selfridges) MAYfair 6982/4391 


Travel to 


SOUTH AFRICA 
AUSTRALIA 
NEW ZEALAND 


y 
Suaw Savitt Line 


* “DOMINION MONARCH " (ist class) 
Feb. 5 

















? “ MATAROA”™ (Tourist class) Feb. 6 
¢ “ CORINTHIC ” (ist class) Feb. 16 
* “ATHENIC ” (ist class) Apr. 22 
¢ “ TAMAROA” (Tourist class) May 1 
* Via Cape Town 
Via Panama to New Zealand 
Apply Passenger Office: 
lla LOWER REGENT ST., LONDON 8.W.1 


Telephone ; WHITEHALL 1485 
er your Local Travel Agent 





THE LEISURELY 
MOTOR TOURS 
A Fascinating Programme 
of 


Perfected Standard Tours 


Grand Tour of Europe ; Famous Lakes 

and Mountains; Lovely Austria and 

Glorious Dolomites; Vienna Tour; 

lealy, the High Spots ; Moorish Spain 
and Tangler 











Tours for Special Tastes 


Mountain Hotels and Alpine Flowers ; 

The Little Places of Italy ; Mont Blanc 

and Matterhorn; Scandinavia ; Greece, 
Turkey and Cyprus. 


Please ask for Mlustrated Brochure ‘SP’. 
LAMMIN TOURS LTD. 


67 BLENHEIM TERRACE, LONDON, N.W.8 


Telephone : MAI 432i (Or Agents). 
Overseas Cables: Lammintour, London 
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There, along the hei the roads are 
pinned like ribbons above the blue sea or the 
foaming mountain torrents hundreds of 
feet below, while on the slopes of the valleys 
bloom the wild flowers from which Corsica 
takes its name of ‘the sweet-scented island.’ 
But, if you grow dizzy with the toppling 
cliffs, there is always the coast with its sandy 
bays and rocks rimed with salt. Approaching 
the island by sea in spring, the delicate reds 
and pinks of the stone give the first impres- 
sion made upon the eye, though the nostrils 
may already have detected far out to sea the 
classic fragrance of thyme and honeysuckle. 
But remember too that this island knew 
Seneca and reared the child Columbus 
before he sailed for the Indies, that it was the 
birthplace of Napoleon Bonaparte and 
(in the eighteenth century) the scene of a 
courageous revolt against oppression led by 
the patriot Paoli—whom Boswell knew and 
Johnson tolerated. Nowadays history has 
passed from Corsica, but in its sleepy 
villages and golden coves there is still to be 
found a race that has resisted the juke- 
boxes and canned living of a world that has 
forgotten the vendetta only to invent the 
concentration camp. 


THE EASTERN ADRIATIC 


DALMATIA has been a holiday resort since 
the days when the Emperor Diocletian built 
himself a palace at Split. From May until 
October (with the possible exception of 
August) it has a perfect climate—long sunny 
days, and nights freshened by the air off the 
bare limestone Karst. There is plenty to 
see and all within easy reach. Split itself, 
still crammed within the walls of Diocletian’s 
palace; Trogir, across the bay, combining 
the attractions of the only Bogomi! cathedral 
in existence and a classical pavilion built by 
Marshal Marmont during the Napoleonic 
occupation, Further down the coast is 
Dubrovnik, standing today in all its 
eighteenth-century perfection. No wheeled 
traffic moves in its stone streets; and the 
traveller can imagine himself back in the 
prosperous days when argosies left for 
Constantinople. From there it is 
easy to penetrate inland into the mountain 
fastness of Montenegro, the warlike tradi- 
tions of its people still apparent in the 
pistols and yataghans worn in their belts. 
And these are only the highlights, for every 
little town can show its mediaeval church 
or a lion of Venice. 

Still, for all its long and romantic history 
Dalmatia has no lack of other more sensual 
attractions. Both for bathing and sun- 
bathing its coast is almost ideal—long 
stretches of sand interspersed with rocky 
coves and deep pools. Wine is cheap and as 
good as any in Europe, and the food has a 
character all its own, not so overwhelmingly 
rich as that of Italy, less exotic than is to be 
found in Greece. English people are sure of 
a warm welcome. The Serbo-Croats of 
Dalmatia are seafarers, and many of them 
have visited English ports or even served in 
the English merchant marine. Politically, 
too, they like to imagine themselves akin 
to us—a little nation straddling between 
two giants, Yet in many respects their 
centuries-old way of life is still unchanged, 
and any day the head of the family can be 
seen, riding home into the hills on a donkey, 
with his wife trudging behind and carrying 
the baggage. 
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Many of Yugoslavia’s richest pearls are 
to be found in lonia, where visitors 
will be well rewarded for the extra travelling 
discomforts involved. But till access there 
becomes easier, a trip to Dalmatia has 
plenty of compensations. 


GREECE 


GREECE has become to the Englishman of the 
twentieth century what Italy was in the 
nineteenth: the delectable home of art and 
fable. It has also the advantage from our 
point of view of being the country where we 
are unfailingly welcome. Are you English? 
Then the Greek in the farthest village is 
glad to see you. For those who want a 
remote holiday away from the commerciali- 
sation of Western Europe, Greece has every- 
thing—except cheapness of approach; unless 
you have time for a slow sea voyage the 
long journey out is dear. Once there, with 
the exchange more in our favour than for 
many years, the visit is cheap. In Athens 
there are hotels with cosmopolitan standards, 
though round the corner you can always 
find the restaurant with Greek food and 
drink; at the great sites, Delphi, Olympia, 
Mycene all the comfort a reasonable man 
can want; everywhere, nowadays, clean- 
liness—and D.D.T. is driving away the 
mosquitoes too. 

Language: French used to be the second 
language of Athens; today English has 
replaced it, and even in the villages there is 
usually someone who can interpret for you. 
Travel about the country which used to be 
difficult, has been made easy by the improve- 
ment of roads during the war and the 
spread of the long-distance bus, in which 
you book your place and have an allotted 
seat—though the foreigner will often be 
given the best place out of turn. To the 
islands the cargo steamers are once more 
making their round trips. But on the main- 
land the bus, travelling huge distances in a 
day, offers an incomparable view of Greek 
landscape and a heart-warming intimacy 
with Greek character and temperament. 


DAN TO BEERSHEBA 


Turee and a half hours from the most 
modern grand hotel in the world, you are 
standing on the edge of the Jordan rift. 
Below you to the left are the salt pans of 
Edom where the Dead Sea yields up its 
potash to ten-ton diesel trucks. Below you 
to the right lies a world which no human 
was ever meant to see, where the earth 
opened up and exposed the entrance to 
hell three hundred feet below sea level, 
where miniature mountains of naked white 
have been emaciated by exposure to the sun 
and the wind and the seepage of the Dead 
Sea waters. It is the land of the Scapegoat, 
both monstrous and pathetic, but the land 
of the Scapegoat was hideous and this is 
beautiful beyond belief. Straight ahead, lie 
the mountains of Jordan, making a massive 
recovery in purple and black from the 
cataclysm below. And from behind, comes 
the glow of the Negev desert, rose-red like 
the city of Petra fifty miles away across the 
frontier. 

Back through a swarm of locusts, back 
through Beersheba, with its seven wells and 
its housing estates, back past Gaza and 
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TO TRAVEL BY 
FRENCH RAILWAYS 


When in France, travel by the 
service that serves a// France. French 
Railways have the most up-to-date rail 
system in Europe with fast services to all 
parts of the country and excellent con- 
nections with adjoining states. A whole 
variety of reduced-fare tickets are offered, 
so that extended travelling shows an 
appreciable drop in cost per kilometre. 
Aboard the train comfort and courtesy 
surround you: excellent meals may be had 
en route and wagon lits or couchettes (1st 
and 2nd class) ensure a good sleep for 
overnight passengers. 


Better travel by 


site FRENGH RAILWAYS 


TOURIST TICKETS 
offer a 20% or 30% reduction 
on ordinary fares, subject to 
a minimum return or circular 
journey of 1,500 or 2,000 Km 
and certain conditions of stay 
in France. 


FREE BOOKLET “FRANCE” 
A postcard NOW brings you a 
free copy of this exquisite col- 
our printed travel book giving 
a delightful foretaste of the 
French scene; included also is 
a folder of practical informa- 
tion on rail travel. 








Information, tickets and reservations from any good Travel Agent or 
French Railways Limited, 179 Piccadilly, London W.1. 











$66 | 


Our 15-day escorted or free-lance holidays are best value 












for money. These prices you can afford.’ Our Hotels 
are personally inspected, of high standard and renowned 
for their cuisine. Many with private sandy beaches. 


5-DAY HOLS. 

COSTA BRAVA from 29 gns. 
TARRAGONA or CALAFELL = —ew 
MALLORCA, MENORCA, IBIZA » me 
GRAND CONDUCTED COACH TOURS of 
NORTHERN & SOUTHERN SPAIN 
ALL INCLUSIVE FLYING HOLS. AT REDUCED RATES 

Send for FREE holiday brochure to Dept. S/I 


SEE SPAIN LTD. 50: Nich “oteorn, Conon, wie! 


You ail ee is 





ate of exchange is in your favour 
> v goslavia, Superb modern hotels _ 
Savoury national dishes and choice wines — > __= 


The whole countryside is yours: old- 


world villages; quiet valleys; magnificent pine forests; = 
and hidden mountain lakes. Bask in the sun by the _ 
shimmering Adriatic. — 
And remember! In Yugoslavia you get more ofa = 

ho y at less cost. 


Ask your local Travel Agent for details or write to:— 
YUGOSLAV NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 
(Dept. SP), 143, Regent Street, London, W.I. 
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FOR BEST-EVER-VALUE IN 
Cullintiad Woliiliys 


BOOK THROUGH 





THIS YEAR|! 


Switzerland . . . the Italian 
Lakes . the Tyrol... the Riviera or sunny 
Spain? Whatever your preference you'll find the 
answer in Hotel Plan’s latest 128-page programme 
of Continental Holiday Tours. Every tour is 
planned by experts to cater for your comfort and 
convenience both en route and on arrival, and to 
give utmost value and spending money from your 
£50 allowance. And what a wonderful variety to 
choose from! Here are some examples : 


What shall it be... 


SWITZERLAND | ITALY 
8 days from £19. 19.6 10 days from £28.19.6 
AUSTRIA | PARIS 
8 days from £19.5.6 8 days from £13.19.6 
GERMANY | BELGIUM 
Bavaria | § days from £12. 12.6 
15 days from £28.3.6 
Black Forest HOLLAND 
8 days from £21.19.6 8 days from £14. 19.6 
SPAIN | BRITTANY 
15 days from £32. 19.6 10 days from £19. 13.6 





3rd CLASS SLEEPERS AVAILABLE 
Also Cruises, Yacht Holidays and Coach Tours 


*k WINTER SPORTS HOUSE PARTIES BOOKABLE 4 


To HOTEL-PLAN TRAVEL BUREAU, 





245, Regent Street, London, W.1. ! 

Please send FREE copy of your new Programme. ! 
NAME aiicionensiiiile 
ADDRESS _ —_ | 

t 

——— { 

] 
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SUNSHINE 


or your 
money 
back! 

Two unique 
offers 
during July and August 


If during your twelve-day holiday in 
MADEIRA the total rainfall exceeds tin. 
we will refund your Air Fare in full PLUS 
£40 to cover your hotel and other expenses. 





2 During this period the special reduced 

return fare of £59.10.0 is in force—a 
reduction of £30 and the lowest Air Fare 
ever. First-class hotels from £1 per day 
incl. Free swimming, dancing and tennis. 
Full details from Travel Agents or 


AQUILA AIRWAYS 


11, Gt. Cumberland Place, London, W.1. 
PADdington 7040. 


Send for free copy of Illustrated Guide to Madeira. 





WESTERN BRITTANY 
for Inexpensive Holidays. Finistére is the country 
of beaches of golden sands, protected by impressive 
rocks, of picturesque fishing ports and unspoiled 
villages, of exquisitely carved calvaries, of charming 
' local customs and costumes. The water ts warm, 
| the countryside green and pleasant, the food 
excellent. The hotels quote prices below the 
national average and offer particularly advantageous 
terms before and after the peak peried. Illustrated 
folder and list ef hotels from the Comité Départ- 
mental du Teurisme du Finistére, Quimper, or the 
French Gevernment Tourist Office, 179 Piccadilly, 
London, W.1, 








YOU DON’T LIKE 
FOREIGN TRAVEL 


What you like is being there—seeing 
how people live, visiting cities and 
villages, sitting in the sun in front of 
cafes or on beaches, climbing mountains 
or swimming in the warm blue sea. 


Plan your holiday so that you are 
there—in the villages or on the 
mountains—all the time you can. 


One of the best ways of “‘being there’ Is a walking 
holiday—in the mountains or by the sea—and it's 
very good luck that by clever planning it is an 
economical way too. A 6-day walking holiday 
among the finest mountains in Switzerland, staying 
at comfortable country inns, costs £39 5s. Od., and 
this includes el! your needs and even to meals on the 
train journeys out from and back to London. 


Other 16-day holidays are :— 


WALKING IN THE DOLOMITES £42 76 
WALKING IN DENMARK £30 10 0 
SIGHTSEEING IN ROME & SORRENTO £43 8 6 
WALKING IN LAPLAND £50 00 
WALKING IN THE TYROL £31 150 
MOUNTAINEERING IN AUSTRIA £34 26 
MOUNTAIN CENTRE IN FRENCH ALPS £35 7 6 
WALKING IN MAJORCA £42 26 
CAMPING ON THE RIVIERA £32 100 
WALKING IN ALGERIA £50 00 
SIGHTSEEING IN SPAIN £47 12 6 


Write now for programme to 


RAMBLERS’ ASSOCIATION SERVICES 


48(Al) PARK ROAD, LONDON, N.W.! 





through Ashkelon, where they are laying the 
pipes that are to carry the water that is to 
make the desert blossom like a rose. ‘‘So 
you've been to the Negev,’’ said the head 
waiter at Dan. ‘‘It is God’s garden, 
isn’t it?’’ You can remember only rock, 
and sand and camels and a few pale, papery 
crocuses, but you have no strength left to 
contradict him. 

The next time, you drive north, through 
hundreds of Jewish settlements where they 
have cleared the rock from the hills of 
Galilee and it lies in great mounds by the 
edge of the road. There the bulldozers and 
the Bedouins are tilling side by side, and 
you wonder how long they can co-exist. 
But you're only a tourist so you need not 
wonder for long. You go to Safad, where 
some Jews still worship the ancient Jewish 
God and where other, very different, Jews 
have made themselves a Chelsea above Lake 
Tiberius and worship three-dimensional 
painting. You go to Nazareth and in the 
church of the Annunciation you stand in 
front of a brash eighteenth-century altar 
with the legend “* Verbum caro factum est.’’ 
**Please,’’ says your Arab guide, ‘‘and now 
you will like to see the kitchen of the Virgin 
Mary.”’ 

Within an hour, you are in Acre taking 
off your shoes outside the Mosque of Jazra. 
The marble inlays, the columns, and practi- 
cally everything but Jazra’s tomb itself were 
plundered from the Roman city of Caesarea. 
On the sea walls of the city are mounted two 
Turkish cannon; just below them is a stone 
block carved with the sign of the cross; and 
just beyond them straggles the concrete 
suburb in which the modern Israelis live. 
Rome, Islam, Christianity, Turk and Jew— 
but this is Palestine. And you have not 
yet been to Jerusalem, where all the world 
has staked its claim and built its Churches 
and dug its graves. For £154 return by air, 
you can discover why, even though in this 
day and age, you can only see the outside 
of the Old City walls so long as you are in 
Israel. 


WITH CHILDREN TO BRITTANY 


WitH very small children a family holiday 
abroad can be a formidable undertaking if 
the budget does not run to air travel. 
Brittany should commend itself to those 
who wish to give the beaches of Kent or 
Dorset a miss for once, yet dread the worry 
of an awkward journey. The trip by train 
from London to Southampton is short 
enough; the ship that waits is large and 
stable ; and, after a good night’s rest, it is 
pleasant to finish breakfast while the Falaise 
slips into the lock at St. Malo. This is 
* foreign * enough in all conscience ;_ the 
tall walled town that looks defensively out 
across the island housing the tomb of 
Chateaubriand towards the Ile de Cézembre 
and the open sea. Not many tourists with 
children will care to stop in St. Malo itself, 
charming though it is. There are many 
plages to the east, stretching towards Mont 
St. Michel and the root of the Cherbourg 
peninsula. And in the other direction, 
across the estuary of the Rance (which one 
crosses in a vedette at a fare of ten francs or 
so), lies Dinard, rich in hotels of all classes 
and pensions where the patter of tiny feet is 
deafening during the summer months. 
A seasoned traveller may cock a snook at 
resorts such as Dinard, but not weary 
parents with children to amuse. Should 
rain drift in from the sea one day (as it 
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frequently does), the children may be taken 
to the admirable aquarium. There they wil] 
see such an octopus as they can on the fol- 
lowing day, if they are lucky, catch in the 
pools of the beach at St. Enogat, the western 
suburb of Dinard. Standing on a cliff 
above this beach as night falls, the lights 
come out along the broken coast and Cap 
Fréhel’s great beacon sweeps across the sea, 
A chambermaid will keep an eye on the 
sleeping children while their parents try a 
step or two at one of the (perfectly staid) 
night clubs. 
ENTREE JOYEUSE 

IF you stand on the great square in Brussels, 
you will find around you a world of Northern 
Gothic very different from the calm classic- 
ism of the most famous French cathedrals, 
There all is austere, dedicated to the service 
of Judge and Redeemer, here there is bust- 
ling activity, the spires and pinnacles riot 
in a rumbustious humanism. This is the 
world of the Flemish cities, turbulent with 
commerce and seething with a suppressed 
desire to throw off the yoke of their over- 
lord, the Duke of Burgundy, whose costly 
luxury and refinement also affected the life 
of Belgium, making of it a land of gold- 
smiths and enamellers. Something of this 
bourgeois comfort and discontent has per- 
sisted till this day : you can see in the faces 
around, the same calm enjoyment of posses- 
sion as in the faces of Van Eyck’s Arnolfinis, 
Certainly the countryside has remained 
unchanged: fast American cars, driven 
with an irfsouciance that makes Belgium one 
of the most dangerous countries in the world 
for pedestrians, roar through lush fields or 
avenues of leafy trees that Reubens might 
have painted (and probably did paint). 
Elsewhere, in the Ardennes, there are deep 
gorges and great forests where you can still 
hunt the boar. This is in the pictures too, 

Needless to say that the Belgians are great 
eaters and drinkers. Haven't we seen the 
pies carried by Breughel’s cooks and, 
though he may find the prices staggering these 
days, the tourist may be quite sure of get- 
ting his money’s worth. Wine is more 
difficult (this is a beer-drinking country), 
but there is a small café in the old town of 
Brussels with letters from Lautréamont hung 
on the walls and a musical box playing 
huge nineteenth-century disks where the 
vin rosé makes you sleep the sounder and 
wake the lighter. Here there is history and 
the wine its essence. Drink and dream of 
Charles the Bold. 


ETERNAL TRIANGLE “ 
SICILY in antiquity was Trinacria, the three 
cornered. Its three-legged badge is the same 
as the Isle of Man’s. That is all that they 
have in common. The African sun flames 
over the classical triangle which has seen 
many civilisations rise and fall, and in its 
light the stratifications of history are laid 
bare in the present. Greeks, Carthaginians, 
Romans, Normans, Saracens, Spaniards, 
English—all have left their mark on the 
face of the island and in the faces of the 
islanders. But above all the Greeks. For 
this is Magna Graecia, Greater Greece, a 
Greekish land essentially, and the traveller 
in the brown hills coming suddenly on a 
broken Doric column is transported to the 
past as painlessly as in Attica itself. But 
this is for the imagination. The tourist with 
neither the historic sense nor contemplative 
tastes but an appetite for more modem 
pleasures can sun himself to the full. 
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WINTER CRUISES 


from ITALY 
to EGYPT 


Full details from your Travel Agents, or 
158 FENCHURCH STREET, 
- E.C.3. 


Italian General Shipping Ltd., (Onoon""* 


Telephone: MAN. 696! (10 Linev) 


ADRIATICA 
VENICE 






Telegraphic Address:—ITALSHIP 


LINE 











Discover the Secret 
/ of Low Cost Travel! 


FRENCH RIVIERA SWITZERLAND & 


(@ days) £38 ITALY (15 days) £57.10 

PARIS (8 days) £28 inate days) £32 
SPAIN & One days) £130 eeemened — 
SPAIN & MAJORCA, £60 © SRAND EUROPEAN £90 
AUSTRIA (15 days) £49 


thy Ampericrl MOTORWAYS (* LTD. 








POST TO: Dept. Sp., 220 High Street, Kensington, London, W.8 
SEND 


FOR EESTI ee eee 
FREE i 
BROCHURE 
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flying B E 


MONEY-SAVING, TIME-SAVING, TROUBLE-SAVING—in every way 
‘All-in’ holidays flying BEA are a traveller’s joy. You only 
make one booking, one payment. Your Travel Agent sees to 
everything else: all your travelling, all your hotel bookings 
and bills. All at lower-than-usual rates. Yet you fly in the 
famous VISCOUNT or the luxurious ELIZABETHAN. Yet nothing 
is skimped. And, most important, everything is arranged for 
you individually; you are not with an organised 
party unless you want to be. 


Here are just a few examples: 


5 days holiday from £18.1.6. 
8 days holiday from £41.9.0. 


PARIS 
MILAN 
INTERLAKENS days holiday from£35.14.6. 
BARCELONA 6 days holiday from £43.0.0. 
NICE 6 days holiday from £38.5.6. 
LISBON 10 days holiday from £68.7.0. 


(These rates include air travel from London.) 


Ask your Travel Agent 


for details and BEA’s ‘All-in’ holidays booklet 


EUROPEAN 


AIRWAYS 
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SALZBURG 


Born and bred in Salzburg, Mozart took the 
earliest opportunity of leaving it for good. 
But no matter: the supposed historical link 
between the Figure and the Festival still has 
its power. High among Salzburg’s other 
assets are the castle, the mountains, the 
baroque (and earlier) churches, and the 
opportunity for female visitors to wear 
dirndls. The town is also famous for rain; 
but, cleverer than Manchester, it makes of its 
Schniirlregen (‘string rain’) a boasted 
attraction, which the surprised traveller is 
congratulated on encountering. 

The house where the Figure was born is 
now a Mozart Museum. Salzburg has also 
a statue of Mozart, a Mozart Platz, and a 
Mozart-Hauschen (brought from Vienna). 
With coffee one eats Mozart-Kugeln. At 
the musical academy, called the Mozarteum, 
are held the Festival's morning chamber- 
orchestral concerts in the form of Mozart- 
Matinées. Mozart is always prominently 
represented in festival opera, this year by Don 
Giovanni and Cosi Fan Tutte. Other music 
performed stems overwhelmingly from Ger- 
man-Austrian sources, from Bach to the 
present day. For this is basically not an 
international festival like Edinburgh’s, but 
a summer season for the Vienna State 
Opera and Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Some operas are staged, with impressive 
effect, in the almost-open-air Felsenreit- 
schule, the ‘Rocky Riding School’ of the 
former Prince-Archbishop’s establishment, 
The open Cathedral Square forms a theatre 
for Jedermann, Salzburg’s version—modern, 
but now perennial—of the Everyman mor- 
ality. Haydn and Bruckner may be heard 
at Cathedral services, an orchestra aiding 
the singers and organ. Postwar Salzburg 
has been, and is, the location of a big 
American garrison; but German is still the 
language chiefly spoken, and music (with 
drama second and ballet a retiring third) is 
still the chief language of an attractive 
festival. 


VENICE 


NAPOLEON called the Piazza San Marco 
‘*the largest drawing room in Europe.”’ 
The tourist who has not invited himself to 
the endless reception held therein has missed 
something. It is a great pleasure to sit and 
sip an Americano at Florian’s or the Quacri 
(orange tables at the former, red tables at 
the latter), listening to the warring orchestras, 
the soft shuffle of many feet, the pealing 
bells of the campanile; watching the news- 
boys and the cornsellers and the lady in 
black with the gardenias and the men 
erecting the scaffolding for an open-air 
concert after dark, while the constellations 
of golden balls over San Marco itself catch 
the last warmth of the setting sun. The 
riches and delights of the magic city— 
**tacked together’? in Evelyn’s phrase 
*twith 400 bridges’’—are without number. 
This summer, in addition, the twenty- 
seventh Biennale takes place, which means 


Festival Cities 


that the pavilions in the Giardini, spick and 
span in their new paint, will contain the 
biggest international exhibition of contem- 
porary art in the world. Here Henry Moore 
and Sutherland have won important prizes 
since the war. This year the British pavilion 
will show paintings of screaming cardinals 
by Francis Bacon, meticulous portraiture 
by Lucien Freud, and no less meticulous 
abstracts by Ben Nicholson. This will be 
from 19th June to 17th October. In addition 
there is the Theatre Festival from 26th 
June to 18th July; the Film Festival on the 
Lido from 25th August to 9th September, 
when Venice will be full of directors and 
stars, and the Festival of Contemporary 
Music from 11th to 23rd September. If 
you're going to Venice for the first time, 
why not go first to Chioggia, at the Southern 
extremity of the lagoons, and approach 
thence by water? 





EDINBURGH 


EAst-Winby, west-endy. So ran the old 
gibe against Edinburgh. But that was in the 
days before the severe old lady began to let 
her hair down in autumn. The Edinburgh 
International Festival, the creation of that 
master of impresarios, Rudolf Bing, is now 
a firmly established annual fact, and 
Edinburgh has brought herself to accept it. 
During the three weeks of concert and play 
and ballet and opera and the rest, when the 
streets are loud with the languages of the 
world, she no longer draws her skirts 
uneasily aside. The Festival in Edinburgh 
has become the Festival of Edinburgh, and 
the change is for the better. 

There are festivals which specialise in one 
art or another, but in Edinburgh they are 
all, from the grandest of opera to the hum- 
blest poctry-reading, lavishly entertained, 
This can embarrass the visitor whose 
appetite outrun: his capacity. Aesthetic 
indigestion is as easily got as that more 
humble sort caused by over-indulgence in 
the fabulous variety of farinaceous foods 
which the tea-rooms of Princes Street 
provide. So, a word of advice: choose 
early and book early and leave sufficient 
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time for leisurely sight-seeing in Edinburgh 
and around. ing is certain: yoy 
cannot see and hear a tenth of the enter. 
tainments provided by the Festival Society 
and all the ** unofficial ’’ organisers. 


LYONS 


WHEN Lyons followed the lead of places 
more beloved of the tourist and went into 
the festival business, it seemed too speculative 
an undertaking altogether. One associates 
the city with silk, banking, and Monsieur 
Edouard Heriot, but with no art other than 
gastronomy. The idea persists that Lyons 
is a sort of Manchester where one can eat 
superbly and where too public an enjoyment 
of the arts might seem an unwelcome 
intrusion. But in fact Lyons makes an 
excellent festival centre for the very reason 
that it relies not at all upon the tourist trade 
and no one feels obliged to skin the visitor, 
One slips easily into the life of the town 
and cannot fail to note the strength of local 
support at the various performances. The 
festival spans late June and early July, and 
lasts for three weeks. Plays are produced in 
the big Roman theatre on the hill of 
Fourviére and concerts are given in the 
smaller Odéon nearby. Recitals take place 
in the courtyard of a museum in the town 
itself and a large exhibition of paintings 
is always arranged specially for the city art 
gallery. The programme is never crowded, 
Since this is Lyons, plenty of time is left for 
eating and drinking. 


BAYREUTH 


BAYREUTH Offers two sharply differentiated 
festivals to the intending musical traveller, 
For a week in May the exquisite little Court 
Theatre built for the Margravine Wilhelmine, 
sister of Frederick the Great, ceases to be a 
museum piece and comes to life for a barouge 
Festival of Opera (May 24th to 30th). 
The Wagner Festival at the Festspielhaus 
takes place in high summer (July 22nd to 
August 22nd) under the direction of the 
composer’s grandsons, Wolfgang and 
Wieland Wagner, and brings together 
Wagnerites from all over the world. 

With such short seasons, and with the 
little town filled to overflowing with musical 
celebrities, prices in the hotels are high but 
admirable quarters were arranged for one in 
a private house by the Gardiner Travel 
Service at a guinea a night (bed and break- 
fast). Another guinea, however, went daily 
on necessary fortification for inordinately 
long operas with giant pauses. As tickets 
are expensive and marks few to the pound, 
it was noted by one critic last year that 
English visitors were distinguishable by their 
hungry looks. 

Bayreuth lies in Franconia, a delightful 
countryside unlike anywhere else: copses of 
silver birch, castles on lakes or fir-clad 
hilltops, bleached cornfields with flaxen- 
haired children and large blond horses 
gathering in the harvest. 
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‘he The Wayfarers 


ey (GRAND TOUR 
sicVYugés slavia 


[enee| 







is by far the best proposition for those 
seeking a holiday in this most fascinating 
and colourful country. Conducted throughout 


by English 


sits Slovenia, Croatia, 


» really know thi 
Bosnia, Herz 


guides wh« country, the 


tour vl vOvina and 
» Dalmatian Coast. 


6 DAYS £52 ol . 


Departures weekly, Fridays 

May 14 to Sept. 10 inclusive 

Herve ave details of s é f the they ativacti fours to 

} woslavia offered by Th Wayfa who ave recognised as 

he most successful agents in Yugoslavia 

16 my IDEAL TOUR OF DALMATIAN COAST 
Opatija, Split, Korcula, Dubrovnik - - £47.12.6 


17 Days TOUR OF THE a ISLANDS 


Rab, Korcula, Split, Dubro £47 .13.6 
16 Days TOUR OF SLOVENIAN ALPS AND THE 
ADRIATIC Bled Opatija an l Rab - - £41.12.6 


FOR FREE 76-PAGE ILLUSTRATED PROGRAMME 
OF HOLIDAYS IN MANY COUNTRIES 


THE WAYFARERS TRAVEL AGENCY LTD. 


WRITE 














“at 


+ Po NAPE, 








Dept. SP, 33 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 Tel: EUS 418! 
Well known for over 30 r as first-class travel Agents 
Specialists in travel to Yugoslavia 
since 1947 offer the finest selection 
d of holidays to the DALMATIAN 
an COAST, including a cruise by semi- 


cargo boat with a fortnight at sea and 
long days ashore, in their brochure of 


SUNSHINE HOLIDAYS 


as well as two HELLENIC TOURS accompanied by 
Classical authorities who will lecture on board. Second 
class rail to Venice and -First Class cabins in modern 
ships to Piraeus, Crete, Lesbos and Chios; best hotels on 
comprehensive land tour including Athens, Corinth, 
Delphi and Olympia. INCLUSIVE PRICE: March 
18th—118 gns.: August 2ist—124 gns. Twenty-three 
days away. Full particulars from 





FAIRWAYS & SWINFORD (TRAVEL) LTD., Sf, Parliament Mansions, 
Abbey Orchard Street, London, $.W.1. Tel.: ABBey 2214/5 








Ceneacues HOTEL 


Perthshire 


The unique Scottish Resort and its 
championship golf courses 


The Resident Manager will be happy to send full particulars 











LUXURY MOTOR PULLMAN 
TOURS 


to all the most interesting parts of 


EUROPE & & MOROCCO 


“HOLIDAYS 
WITH MUSIC” 


TICKETS AND ACCOMMODATION 
SPECIAL TRAVEL ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR ALL LEADING 


European Festivals 


Full details from: 


GARDINER TRAVEL SERVICE LTD. 


Dept. S, 189, Regent Street, London, W.1 
Phone: REGent 1416 & 1540 
the European Association of Music Festivals, 








General Agents for 








ARGOSIES LIMITED 
99 FENCHURCH STREET 


E.C.3 
CRUISES by CARGO VESSELS 
1 Month 4 Months 
£100 £460 


Passages to any port in the world by Liner, 
Cargo Vessel or Air 
All enquiries will receive personal 
and immediate attention 


Write for brochure to 


Dept. S - - - ROY 7755 











1954’s BEST HOLIDAYS 


By RAIL, SEA or AIR—Also CRUISES 
OUR | FAMOUS ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET IS NOW READY 


Sent Post Free _on_request 


SAN ANTONIO—The Spanish “Capri 

MENORCA—A New Discovery —MAJORCA— 
COSTA BRAVA—HOLY YEAR IN 
SANTIAGO—GALICIA— 
PYRENEES—LOURDES 


From 14 DAYS 
ly 




















Agents 
TRANSMEDITERRANEAN LINE 
for Passages to the BALEARICS. 


Write for a copy of “* THE WAY TO THE 
SUN ",a book about Spain by H. F. OLIVER, 
with o foreword by His Excellency, The Spanish 
Ambassodor. Price 2/6. 


AMONGST THE MANY LOVELY HOLIDAYS detailed In our 
booklet are: A wonderful holiday on ELBA—The best and 
cheapest MOTOR COACH TOURS—NORTH SPAIN, 
SPAIN (Complete)—ITALY--Y UG OSLAVIA—AOSTA— 
GERMANY. Example: 15 days TYROL, 33 GNS. 


OLIVERS TRAVELS 














Head Office: 16, CORK STREET - LONDON - w.t. 
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By Car Abroad 


By GORDON WILKINS 


ITH more new cars than ever in use, and an 

increased currency allowance for holidays, more cars 

than ever will be taken across the Channel this year. 
It is no longer necessary to travel abroad in order to eat a 
steak, but it is refreshing to be able to breathe and move about, 
to eat and be entertained without being hemmed in by other 
people, and for the car owner there is a special pleasure in 
escaping from overcrowded roads, to open spaces where he 
can relax, set his own speed, and forget the gearbox for a 
while. We now have more people crammed into Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland than there are in Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, the Argentine and Belgium combined; we need the 
stimulus of empty spaces, of changing scenes and other ways 
of thought. 

Facilities for the escapist who goes by car are better than 
ever. The splendid new car ferry terminal at Dover is matched 
by the fine new buildings at Boulogne, with their admirable 
restaurant. Customs formalities have been speeded up and 
the long wait while the crane swings the cars aboard one by one 
is a thing of the past for most travellers. The cars now drive 
on and off the boats over adjustable ramps in a fraction of the 
time. 

A small car can now be shipped across the Channel for as 
little as £4, but even at this rate there is strong competition 
from the air ferry, which quotes new midweek rates as low 
as £6 Is. 6d. to carry a car on the new services between 
Lympne and Calais, and offers important incidental savings 
in time, meals, and hotel bills. Already one car in five crosses 
the Channel by air, and services will soon be greatly expanded 
with the opening of the new aerodrome at Ferryfield, near 
Dungeness. 

The modern car, being designed for export, needs little 
preparation for a foreign holiday, but tyres, brakes, shock 
absorbers and the battery must be in good order, and it is 
worth while carrying a few electrical spares, as electrical 
equipment is still the top cause of trouble on the road. The 
widespread sale of British cars abroad means that a network 
of fully equipped service stations and spares depots is now 
at the tourist’s disposal and some of the bigger manufacturers, 
notably Rootes and the B.M.C, have made arrangements 
whereby essential repairs can be paid for in sterling. Conti- 
nental kits of spare parts can be obtained against a cash deposit 
before starting on a long tour, although it has been my sad 
experience that they never contained replacements for the 
particular bits which broke. 

The wider horizons opened by the newly relaxed restrictions 





LEARN A WEW LANGUAGE IN THREE MONTHS 


ASSiMIL .., 3% 
THE EASY Rival: way (are 


Assimil is the accepted Continental 
method that teaches you, in your own 
home, languages as they-are spoken— 
without the drudgery of learning by 
heart. 

Assimil Books, Assimil Records, or a 
combination of both bring you a 
thoroughly practical and satisfying 
means of home study. 

For over a quarter of a century the 
Assimil system has been recognised 
on the Continent as the easiest 
modern method of learning languages. 
It is a great success. Try it, and you 
will become yet another enthusiast. 


ASSIMIL OFFER COMPLETE COURSES 
IN: FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, 
GERMAN, RUSSIAN, ENGLISH. 


Courses are also available for those 
whose native tongue is not English. 







Courses may be 
purchased on 
easy terms. 
ASSIMIL (England), Dept. A187 
10 Pembridge Square, London, W.2. 
Phone: BAYswater 5131. 
Please send,without obligation, full details of 
ASSIMIL LANGUAGE COURSES 
In French, Italian, Spanish, German, 
Russian, English. (Delete as necessary). 
| am interested in[ | Records and Books 
[_] Records [] Books 


NAME... 
ADDRESS 

















will attract the more adventurous to Finland or Yugoslavia, 
and they will not grumble if the amenities are not always up 
to four-star standard. Nor will there be a shortage of can. 
didates ready to try a car trip to Moscow at the earliest possible 
moment. 

In West Germany, the autobahn system has stood up 
magnificently to the ravages of time and conflict, and the 
demolished bridges have largely been replaced. The rebuilding 
of the shattered cities is proceeding at a pace which has to be 
seen to be believed, and Berlin, which offers many attractions 
from the annual festival of music and the arts to international 
motor races on the Avus track, can be reached by car provided 
arrangements are made before leaving England. Finding I had 
a day to spare after a visit to the Volkswagen works last year, I 
tried to make the trip, but the necessary papers could not be 
issued locally. 

Austria has also made an astonishing recovery while under 
four-power occupation and Vienna, unlike Berlin, has no 
barricaded borders or sectors. There is only one currency 
in use, and since the zonal demarcations were abolished last 
year, the visitor can travel freely over the whole country. 

Italy’s autostrade have been repaired recently, but they are 
so disfigured by advertisements that it is a relief to escape 
on to the normal highways which are good, though often 
crowded. Switzerland’s magnificent mountain road network is, 
as always, under intensive development, and Belgium is slowly 
working towards the day when the notorious “ Belgium blocks ” 
will exist only as test stretches on the car manufacturers’ 
proving grounds, but progress is retarded by the widespread 
use of trams for urban transport. 

Greece has been hard at work on improvement of tourist 
routes, including a new road linking Olympia with Tripolis 
and work on reconstruction of hotels is being concentrated 
in sixteen localities most important to the visitor. Many of 
Spain’s roads are in rather poor shape, but the roughness of 
the ride is amply compensated for by the historical treasures 
of the country, and the chance of relaxing under the southem 
sun, sipping sherry at 3s. 6d. a bottle. 

Norway’s mountain roads are wonderfully spectacular, 
although like the roads of Sweden, they can be dusty in dry 
weather, and surfaced with white mud when it is wet. 

On the question of costs, the British have little to learn, 
for years of restricted currency allowances have taught them 
how to cover large distances on very little money. All over 
Europe, British cars are to be seen parked at the roadside 
while their occupants take picnic lunches. It is a habit which 
may not endear them to the restaurateurs, but in good weather 
it is very agreeable, and it provides an excuse for some amusing 
expeditions into the local markets. 

In many places it is quite unnecessary to put the car in a 
garage at night, although experience of colleagues in Italian 
Cities suggests that these are among the exceptions. And of 
course the general absence of parking charges on the Continent 
contrasts pleasantly with the constant harrying of the motoring 
tourist at home. 

Not all modern cars are really in need of super grade fuel. 
I have just done over a thousand miles on the Continent using 
one of the latest Hillman Minxes, and on the manufacturers’ 
suggestion, I used only second grade fuel, saving a shilling 
in the pound on the fuel bill. It ran with exemplary smooth- 
ness and only pinked a little under the gravest provocation. 

Very full and accurate information on hotel and restaurant 
prices is now available from the various national tourist offices, 
and most travellers working on limited budgets have learned 
to select the type of establishment which best suits their needs. 
It is now said to be the Americans who cause the most amaze- 
ment, usually by strolling blithely into a four-star restaurant, 
firmly ordering a sandwich and a glass of iced water and 


“ refusing categorically to interest themselves in the wine list,” i 


to quote one French account. 
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Riviera or even further afield (\ 
BRITISH RAILWAYS’ (’ 
DAY AND NIGHT SERVICES 
to FRANCE offer you com- 
fortable and reliable travel 
by rail and sea — with a 
choice of routes. 
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LONDON — PARIS 
EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 
by ‘GOLDEN ARROW” 


(Pullman Comfort) 


or ‘NIGHT FERRY” 
(Through Sleeping Cars) 

























Take your car the cheapest way to France. we 
CAR-FERRY SERVICES Dover-Boulogne and Dover-Dunkerque. Drive on—drive off ! 


For full information apply principal Travel Agencies or the Continental Enquiry Office : 
BRITISH RAILWAYS, VICTORIA STATION, LONDON, S.W.1I or BRITISH RAILWAYS’ TRAVEL CENTRE, LOWER REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 (\ 
ODD DOOOODODDODDODODODDODOPDOPDODOPDBPDODODOPODOOXOOA 

















STUDENTS’ AND TEACHERS’ CHARTER FLIGHTS... 


Travel & TRANSATLANTIC 1954 


N.U.S. Travel Department, 3 Endsleigh Street, 
. 
ven UL Ciconstabte’s 


LONDON, W.C.I. EUSton 2184 
Spring List contains an outstanding book of travel Spend Your Summer Holidays in 
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YIIM 


He speaks holiday : 


The days lengthen, the weeks slip by. 
Time to start thinking of holidays. Do 
you plot and plan in detail ? Or take what 
comes? Either way, there is infinite 
pleasure in the prospect. 


He speaks holiday, he smells April and 


May, says Host in The Merry Wives of 


Windsor. Speaking of holidays, one 
turns naturally to 


THE OXFORD 
TRAVEL ATLAS 


OF BRITAIN 


IT CONTAINS: 


© Regional maps for planning the grand strategy 
of your holiday, and to guide the motorist. 

{ Specialty maps for holiday tactics. They show 
you where to find all you need: forests or 
fishing, regattas or rock climbing, castles or 
cricket. 

“ Lists of country eating places, notable gardens, 
interesting country houses. They’re mapped, 
too. 

* A Gazetteer with 10,000 place names and 
much more besides: sunshine statistics and 
notes on what is of historical interest, for 
example. 


‘It provides all the ammunition the holiday planner wants, 
ensures he sees the essentials and lures him with teasing 
suggestions.’ Evening News 


‘Admirable in its range, its Clarity and its handy size.’ 
Sunday Times 


‘ This holiday atlas contains an enormous mass of infor- 
mation within a very small compass and at a modest price. 
The gazetteer is undoubtedly the most impressive feature 
of the atlas and it is effectively linked with the maps by 
cross references based on the national grid system. The 
book should become a standard work of reference on 
everybody's bookshelves and a most useful handbook for 
any visitor proposing to spend a wide-ranging holiday 
in Britain.’ The Economist 


64 pages of Maps 250 pages of Gazetteer 


10s. 6d. net 
UNIVERSITY 


OXFORD PRESS 
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Certainly some serious efforts are being made to ensure 
that the tourist is fairly treated. I recall one modest provincial 
hotel in France where the charges soared to what seemed 
a grossly excessive level as the day of the local motor race 
approached. As protests were unavailing, the matter wag 
brought to the notice of the local economic control office who 
took swift and decisive action. The charges were checked 
against the authorised figures, the police moved in and closed 
the hotel, and business was not resumed until the charges had 
been revised and the guests had signified their satisfaction 
It was a striking demonstration of French determination to 
maintain their fine traditions of hospitality. 

Finally, a few practical notes may be useful to those who 
only motor abroad once a year. The danger of driving on the 
wrong side of the road rarely arises immediately upon landing. 
It comes several days later, when one starts away on a road 
that happens to be clear of traffic. Never park on the left in 
a drive-on-the-right country. The temptation to drive away 
on the wrong side will be very strong. 

A useful figure to keep in mind is 2.2, because a kilogram 
is 2.2 Ib. and ten litres make 2.2 gallons. For a quick 
conversion of kilometres into miles, the most accurate method 
is probably ‘divide by two and add a quarter of the result’ 
E.g. 72 km.=36+9=45 miles. 

And if you have a long journey of five or six hundred miles 
to do in a day, keep going at your best pace and resist all 
temptations to stop for coffee or aperitifs. As the opportunity 
to do more than two hundred miles at a stretch rarely arises 
in England, we are particularly prone to make unnecessary 
stops, which upset the whole rhythm of the driving and usually 
leave the party just as tired at the end of the day as the people 
who pressed on for the extra hundred and fifty or two hundred 
miles. 

















Let's Halt Awhile in Britain and Ireland. By Ashley Courtenay, 
(Ashley Courtenay. 8s. 6d.) 


Wit the twenty-first edition of “ Let’s Halt Awhile in Britain 

and Ireland ” a remarkable venture in personal taste comes of 

age. Mr. Ashley Courtenay, who began in a modest way 

recommending his choice of tea and guest houses in the Home 

Counties, has for many years been frequenting hotels over 

the whole of the British Isles. He has not visited personally 

all the 600 or so hotels he recommends, but his wife or one 

of his secretaries has done so, and that recently. He also adds 

a word or two about a good number of other hotels and 

restaurants which have been recommended to him; but the 
distinction between the recommendations he accepts and thos¢ 
he makes personally is kept clear. 

Mr. Courtenay recommends good hotels, and most good 
hotels are, naturally, expensive. If about ten-twelve guineas 
or more a week is your mark, he is your man, and this is yout 
book. It is perhaps valuable above all to Commonwealth 
and American visitors who want to have a pretty thorough 
look at Britain, or at particular parts thereof, and who have 
a holiday willingness to pay well for comfort, good food and 
good service. 
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towards maintaining and propagating the best 
traditions that England has to offer than by 
helping to make possible the continuance of 
Dr. Leavis’s task.—Yours faithfully, 

C. VAN HEYNINGER, University of the Wit- 
watersrand, Johannesburg; P. SEGAL, Univer- 
sity of Cape Town; A. G. HOOPER, D. J. HARVEY, 
N. MARQUARD, University of Stellenbosch; 
g. pavis, University of South Africa; G. H. 
DURRANT, University of Natal. 


SCOTTISH NATIONALISM 


Sin—To an Englishwoman, brought up in 
Scotland, and educated at an Edinburgh day- 
school, the article by Moray McLaren came 
like a breath of fresh air. 

It is impossible for the more easy-going 
Southerner, now and then innocently surprised 
by an exaggeratedly arrogant nationalism in 
the Scots, to realise as its background the 
inflammatory cause, namely, a deep and 
genuine sense of grievance. Give the Scots 
the national independence their 
national pride demands, and even the * Burns 
nicht” businessman may become almost 
human! He will then have a chance to 
épater les Ecossais, and as his countrymen 
are, in the main, a highly intelligent race, 
that task will absorb all his energies and 
relieve his desire to épater the rest of us 
by loudly and incessantly proclaiming the fact 
that he is a Scot !—Yours faithfully, 

GRACE E. 
Peasenhall, Saxmundham, Suffolk 


sense of 


STEPHEN 


Sir.—Much of what Moray McLaren says 
of Scottish Nationalism is also true of Welsh 
Nationalism. Neither is as yet anti-English, 
but both are pro-Celtic (indeed the most 
: vehement anti-English sentiments I've heard 
are from Welshmen who were not political 
nationalists but socialists of the we-worship- 
Whitehall-Jim Griffiths school). Both move- 
ments too gain strength from the blundering 





and interference of the Westminster Parlia- 
ment 

So far, the nationalism of Wales (as of 
Scotland too, I suspect) has been literary, 


cultural and linguistic, and this ts why in both 
countries the industrial and rural workers have 
not responded. Until nationalists can con- 
vince the miners, steel-workers, dockers and 
farm workers of the two nations that Home 
Rule will be a ‘good thing” economically 
(as of course it is certain to be) then English 
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politicians need have no fear. But when the 
workers follow the lead of the intellectuals 
then they can prepare for a major political 
battle. Where Welsh Nationalism is concerned 
a feather in the wind were the words of a 


leading trade unionist and chairman of the 
Council for Wales, Ald. H. T. Edwards, 
when he said recently: “1 have been a hard- 


working member of the Labour Party for a 
long time, and I would be very sad, indeed, 
if the day arrived when, because I linked up 
with other people who believed in the same 
idea, I had to sacrifice that membership. But 
the choice has to be made—and it is 
already made—I am speaking on this platform 
with people who believe that the next step 
in the emancipation of the Welsh nation is 
a Parliament.” 

[here are differences too between the two 
nationalist movements. The strength of 
nationalism in Scotland lies in more than one 
movement, but in Wales the brunt of the battle 
is borne by the Welsh Nationalist Party. 
Hence Welsh Nationalism is on the whole bet- 
ter organised and more potent and influential 
than Scottish Nationalism. An alliance of the 
political nationalists of both nations would, 
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I fear, spell trouble for Whitehall. 

But the alliance that many nationalists 
would prefer would be an alliance of a free 
Wales, a free Scotland and a free England. 
Then all the injustices and anomalies could 


be straightened out in a _ hard-headed but 
understanding British way. 
The alternative is the way of Eire! 
Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT HUGHES 

Memorial College, Brecon, S. Wales 

DEATH OF THE TOPEE 
Sir,—Topees are by no means dead. 1 have 


just been staying in the Prince-Bishopric of 
Bui-Chu in northern Vietnam, and there the 
best hat shops contain nothing but topees 
which are the popular wear of mandarins and 
priests. A bicycle and a topee go together as 
a badge of class.—Yours faithfully, 

GRAHAM GREENE 
Pnomh-Pehn 


CANDIDATES FOR HOLY ORDERS 


Sir,—M.A.’s letter seems to overlook a few 
vital facts. 

(1) The present method of selection was 
evolved by the bishops because former 


methods were defective, in that not sufficient 
enquiry could always be made into a candi- 
date’s suitability for ordination. 

(2) Candidates for ordination in the Church 
of England are not selected solely on the 
advice of a selection board. Quite apart from 
the fact that each bishop retains to himself 
the final decisive voice, it is virtually certain 
that the majority of men at a selection con- 
ference have already been interviewed in their 
own dioceses. During that preliminary test- 
ing the private voice with authority for which 
M.A, asks is present. 

(3) The selection boards have only three 
possible answers to choose from in interview- 
ing candidates—Yes, No and Wait. It 
experience that men who are rejected 
nevertheless apply and be accepted. 

(4) In the use of selection boards the bishops 
are trying to discover whether a man_ has 
heard the private and authoritative word of 
our Lord to offer himself for ordination. In 
view of the fact that in the past many men 
were ordained who afterwards showed no signs 
of having heard that voice, can the bishops 
be blamed for devising a method by which 
their own view of a man, and that of their 
examining chaplains, can be checked against 
the prayerfully and carefully weighed view 
of five other men of God? And why should 
we expect the answer always to be clearly 
manifested in a short space of time ? 

In short, Sir, no one need be deterred by 
the present method. If a man is put off this 
may be God's way of testing his stickability.— 
Yours faithfully, 

DIOCESAN DIRECTOR OF 
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TRAINING 


[Name and address supplied.] 


Sir,—Having rubbed my eyes incredulously, 
I then re-read the Rector of Rougham’s letter 
in your last issue. Yes, it was real and no 
figment of my disordered imagination, The 
alternatives then arise—is Mr. Beaton serious, 
trailing a coat, or pulling a leg? An assertion, 
even with the authority of an Associate of 
King’s College, that Oxford University has 
secured control of the Church of England and 
filled the Episcopal Bench with its nominees 
strikes one as rather odd. If it were not wild 
fantasy, one might ask the shattering question 
—Why ? 
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Or perhaps he wrote deliberately to lure 
indignant Oxonian incumbents into a mass of 





protests written in sinister dark blue ink— 
here let us observe how rarely do the clergy 
use light blue ink; is this more evidence ? 


The political competence of the Oxford city 
fathers has no relevance. If Oxford were the 


only university Mr. Beaton’s charges might 
carry a little weight That many of our 
bishops are Oxford men does not alter the 


sad truth that many other Oxonian clergy, 
including myself, have achieved no eminence 


whatever. Reluctantly | conclude that Mr. 


Beaton’s letter reveals the presence of a very 
large bee in a very small bonnet.— Yours 
faithfully, 

RICHARD CLOUGH 
Lowick Rectory, Kettering, Northants 

SPCW. 

Sirn.—I was told, many years ago, not to say 
or write vitamine, because it suggested that 


it was an amine, wh.ch (1 was told) is wrong. 
Yours faithfully, 
D. W. 


SW. 


BROGAN 


The Athenaum, Pall Mall, 
Sir.-If Sir Compton Mackenzie carries out 
his admirable idea of founding a Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to the English 
Language. I am afraid he will find an 
enormous amount of business awaiting atten- 
tion; but I hope he will find time to consider 
the plight of the words exit, exile and 
example, which are rapidly being transformed 
into egzit, egzile and egzample. 

The letter x is often used to represent an 
unknown quantity, but there ought surely to 
be no uncertainty about its pronunciation.— 
Yours faithfully, 


RICHARD H. HILL 


Berrington Rectory, Shrewsbury 


WELLER ON CAMBERWELL 


Sir, —By an odd chance I read Mr. Horace J, 
Bridges’s letter on the same day as I read the 
following dialogue in Bernard Shaw's Geneva: 
“ f'm a Camberwell woman; and though 
the West End may turn up its nose at 
Camberwell, Camberwell is better than 
Peckham any day in the week.” 
“No doubt. I have not been there.” 
‘I never could abide Peckham people. 
They are disliked everywhere. It’s 
instinctive, somehow. Haven't you 
noticed it?” 
The sight of this prompted me to turn up 
my Dickens’s Dictionary of London 1879. 
here | found in this entertaining miscellany 
entries relating to Cabs, Cabmen’s Shelters, 


Camden Town, Canada, Canonbury Park, 
Cannon Street (all in this order), but not g 
word about Camberwell. On another page, 


however, | found some 200 words on Peckham, 
a “ district... in proportion to its advantages, 
one of the cheapest in London.” Mr. Bridges 
may be disappointed to learn, as a native of 
Kennington, that Dickens gave in this dic- 
tionary no more space to Kennington than to 
Camberwell, but did have some 50 words for 
Kennington Park: “really littlke more than a 
large square . . . the site of the old Kennington 
Common, the scene of the memorable Chartist 
fiasco ol 1848.” 
This hardly 
but it may amuse or 
faithfully, 


answers Mr. Bridges’s query, 
interest him.—Yours 


LAWRENCE T. GREENSMITH 


4yvenue, Worcester Park, 


31 Bro raacl pric ad 


Surrey 
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SUD BLIGH? 


Compton Mackenzie 


replacement level, the maintenance of a large flow of 

emigration can hardly be regarded as practicable or 
desirable . . . emigration on the nineteenth century scale cannot 
be reconciled with twentieth-century birth-rates.” 

With those leaden words in 1949 the Royal Commission on 
Population provided what may one day serve as an epitaph 
for the British Commonwealth and Empire unless the people 
of Great Britain face the facts which that Royal Commission 
refused to face. 

The Highland Clearances are a bitter memory, but although 
that compulsory emigration was prompted by the greed of 
landed proprietors who wanted to substitute sheep for men, 
Canada owes much of her position in the world of today to 
that ruthlessness of lang syne. Yet today when our own 
country must soon face from overpopulation the supreme crisis 
of its history hardly anything is being done to encourage 
emigration, and the possibility of having to enforce it or perish 
is not even contemplated. 

Until about 1875 the United Kingdom was able to feed its 
own population without importing food, and during the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century the United Kingdom was able 
to import cheap food across the Atlantic and feed its rapidly 
growing industrial population so easily that it viewed without 
concern the ruin of its own agriculture. Furthermore a world 
demand for its manufactures, the safe importation of the raw 
materials for which was secured by ruling the waves, enabled 
the United Kingdom to be a creditor of almost every other 
nation and to acquire immense assets overseas. That dominant 
sea-power, when air-power was still a fantasy of the distant 
future, allowed a great industrial population and plant to be 
concentrated in one small island without fear of blockade and 
without dream of bombardment, and at the same time to ensure 
= for the sparsely populated colonies not yet become 

ominions. 

What is the position today ? There is no more cheap food 
from abroad securely obtainable and Great Britain is struggling 
to maintain her exports in the world markets, and this struggle 
will be made ever more difficult by the mounting price of 
imported food and raw materials which will send up the cost 
of labour, of transportation and of production. Indeed, we 
must accept the gloomy prospect of working hard to feed our- 
selves inadequately and with the consequent decline in pro- 
ductivity, of at last perhaps not being able to feed ourselves 
at all. Moreover, owing to our having lost the command of 
the sea, we are compelled to follow American policy and 
accept what amounts to an occupation of this island by the 
American air force. A refusal to be an advanced air base for 
the protection of the United States could entail our starvation 
in the event of war should we declare our neutrality and try 
to preserve it in a fight to the death between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. I do not suggest that this would happen, 
but the people of this island ought to face the possibility and 
not allow themselves to be at the mercy of sentiment. 

We may without excessive optimism hope that a Third World 
War will be averted, but we cannot indulge therefore in any 
optimism about our own future unless we can disperse our 
people over the vast underpopulated and undeveloped spaces 
of the British Commonwealth, and not merely our own people 
but the peoples from overpopulated European countries like 
Italy and Germany. 

“ Given the will-power, the spirit of enthusiasm and faith in 
the future, the British Commonwealth could repeat the pro- 
cess that, in less than a century, changed the United States of 
America from a backward country into the greatest single 
Power on earth today. A condition precedent of the process 
was large-scale migration into the United States.” 


“ | ‘OR present-day Britain, with a birth-rate well below 


Those words are taken from a pamphlet published by the 
Migration Council which was founded in 1950 “ to bring home 
to the peoples of the British Commonwealth and particularly 
of Great Britain the vital necessity for large-scale planned 
migration if the Commonwealth is to survive.” 

The Council is supported by men of different parties, diverse 
opinions and various professions. It is doubtful if any other 
— in the world could display such a representative member- 

p. 
1 quote from the pamphlet again: 

“ The Council believes that the choice already facing Britain 
is as stark as this: 

1. Either an organised, planned and directed re-deployment 
of a cross-section of people and plant, made possible by large- 
scale investment in Commonwealth development; 

2. Or a rapid and grave deterioration of the economic and 
political situation leading to an unorganised exodus of those 
who can emigrate, who would in such circumstances become 
a burden and not an asset to the Dominions, and to privation 
for the majority who remain.” 

To develop the Commonwealth’s new materials, which are 
potentially the richest in the world, an annual investment of 
at least £500,000,000 is necessary. The actual expenditure by 
Great Britain on Commonwealth development and settlement 
from 1947 to 1953 averaged less than £500,000, and lest one 
should seem to be gibing at the Socialist Government let it 
be said at once that the expenditure by the Tory Government 
in 1953 fell to £134,136. 

At present 28,000,000 Europeans inhabit the 3,900,000 
square miles of the Commonwealth countries outside Asia and 
50,000,000 Britons inhabit the 100,000 square miles of Great 
Britain which is incapable of feeding them or providing them 
with raw materials for their industry. 

Over twenty years ago a friend of mine in politics said to me: 
“I suppose your Scottish nationalism is based on a belief that 
Scotland is grafted to a dying trunk in this island and that 
the sooner she cuts free from it and replants herself the better. 
Sometimes I wonder if you may not be right.” 

The prospect then was less menacing by far than it is now. 
One of the reasons—perhaps the chief reason—why Scottish 
nationalism has made such swift progress since 1945 is the 
inability of the young Scot to feel sure any longer of being able 
to play the part his forbears played in the building of the 
Empire. With the prospect of becoming a pawn for a cen- 
tralised bureaucracy in London to direct he aspires to be a 
more active piece on the board of his own country. 

I believe that, if the Government of Great Britain would 
show its genuine determination to make the Commonwealth the 
mighty power that it could be, the energy of all the youth of 
Great Britain could be directed toward an inspired act of faith 
in the future of the British race. Playing about with satellite 
towns in the crowded home counties to seek temporary relief 
from the problem of overpopulation in a few thousand acres 
out of four million square miles is about as useful as offering 
a glass of beer to a drowning man. 

However hard we work, however heavily we are taxed to 
achieve budgetary stability, however much we spend on 
armaments that will be out of date in a few years, all that we 
can hope for ultimately unless we wake up is to earn enough 
dull food to exist drearily as a small island on the edge of the 
Atlantic, whose waves it ruled once upon a time. And the 
historians of the future will say that we deserved our fate. I 
should feel depressed if I did not cherish the hope that when 
our young Queen comes home again, serenely conscious of her 
own high destiny, she will be able to rouse us to weld the 
British Commonwealth into the richest and most powerful 
federation in the world. 
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Boarding School 
By LOIS MITCHISON 


HEN I was nine I did not know time from eternity, 

or dreams from waking. There were no limits to 

time—horror and fright went on for ever, and so of 
course did pleasure and happiness. In my dreams my familiar 
nurse sitting in her own armchair suddenly dissolved into a 
dragon with a great green and gold mouth opening towards 
me, the wolves that I knew lurked in the shadows came in with 
slavering mouths through my open bedroom door, and when 
1 woke in the morning, or thought I woke, 1 knew that my 
dream had been true and that [ was the only live person in a 
house full of the dead 

So to begin with | thought my first boarding school must be 
only a dream. A dream which went on and on, was full of 
hostile people swayed by sudden gusts of unreasoning fury 
and hatred far outside my control, of menace lurking behind 
corners, and of long bleak corridors, obscenely scribbled on, 
which I touched for protection first on one side and then on 
the other. Because it was a dream everything had a saving 
unreality. There was no need to make contact with people 
or to hear what they said. 1 was sure that soon they must 
vanish, and I would wake up alone, the only real person, safe 
back in the places where I knew everybody, where the corners 
were friendly, and there were no long corridors. 

All this must have made me a maddening child to teach 
| was pudding-faced, blinking, rather dirty. 1 did not know 
when or where to wash, and somebody else had always 
combed my hair before and told me when to change my dress 

and made not the slightest effort to do any of the sensible 
things I was told to do. My schoolfellows certainly found 
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me unattractive. The school was progressive—-not too progres- 
sive, say advanced 1910——and it was co-educational. For nine- 
year-olds this meant that the boys in the class were far 
sfronger than the girls, and there was nothing we could do 
to stop them pulling our hair, or twisting our arms. Fortunately 
we were not sufficiently progressive for the boys and girls to 
Sleep in the same corridors. And small girls are easier to 
each other than small boys. They don’t, most of them, bully, 
but they have gangs to menace you, the outsider, passwords 
you don't know, secret giggles, and the teasing of small children 
centering on the twisting of names so that by the end the victim 
knows she has no identity left, she has ceased to exist as a 
person, the dream ts real 

Somehow I had to escape. I could do it through my 
oppressor’s sense of pity. I learnt to cry at will and to go on 
crying bitterly while my mind searched behind my tears for 
my next move. It was the most educational and useful thing 
I learnt at my first boarding school. 

The others admired naughtiness-- the booby trap placed 
for the teacher, rudeness to those we knew were as frightened 
of us as we were of them, and the escape five of us staged on 
to the school playing fields in the dark. We ran screaming and 
singing round the goalposts, we waved our torches, and tried 
to root up the shrubs round the kindergarten house. If this 
failed, friendliness might be bought by displayed courage. You 
Showed it by accepting * dares.” There was a tree growing 
over a deep ditch; if you crawled along one of the side 
branches it gradually bent under your weight until you dropped, 
just as the bough seemed certain to break, safe on the far 
side of the ditch. There were places to hang from, other 
places to crawl along or jump. L still have a long ragged 
scar from the barbed wire my enemy had leapt in one jump. 

All this brought certain rewards. We were a vegetarian 
school, and ate nut rissoles and lenul stews. Twice a week 
there were “meat days” segregated in shame and vice in a 
separate boarding house. Here those whose flesh was weak 
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a dream to drive 


With its long, low lines and elegant new styling, the Riley 14 litre 
Saloon proclaims its good breeding and your own good taste wherever it goes, Its 
special appeal is to the discriminating motorist who expects ‘all round’ excellence 
in a car. The Riley has one of the most successful engines ever designed, matched by 
—~ incomparable steering, superb road-holding, suspension and braking. See and test 
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REPORT ON 
THE ATOM 


by GORDON DEAN 


Chairman, United States Atomic 
Energy Commission, 1950-1953 


16s, net 


Demy 8vo 288 pages 16 pages of illustrations 


Of this exciting and authoritative account of the pro- 
gress made in atomic research throughout the world 


SIR JOHN COCKROFT 
writes :-— 

** Mr. Gordon Dean has held for four years the most 
important position in the Atomic Energy world of today. 
His book can be commended as an objective and 
authoritative statement,*’ 


and 
Professor J. ROBERT OPPENHEIMER: 


Mr. Dean has done much to 
In this book he has written a 


“ This is atomic age. 
bring it to maturity. 
large part of its story.’’ 


** No important conclusion or argument or impression 
is based on error of fact, in this respect the book is 
unique and welcome...a model of clarity and of 
interest.”* 





A lively travel book 


APES AND IVORY 
by JOY PACKER 


Illustrated 21s, net 


412 pages 

** One’s chief impression of Africa is a country of 
rich variety, colourful, vivid and of infinite texture.... 
This book is a sensitive and most ably written record of 
time well spent in a fascinating continent.’’ SPECTATOR 

** It catches the burning colours, the heady scents of 
Africa."” DAILY TELEGRAPH 


and a suggestion for future travelling 


GUIDE TO THE MOON 
by PATRICK MOORE 


& plates, folding map and 14 diagrams 16s. net 


** It would be hard to imagine a more straightforward 
and attractive account of the origin, motions and 
Jeatures of the moon.’”’ NEW STATESMAN 


** All potential lunatic voyagers should read it right 
away."* ECONOMIST 
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could feast like carnivores in isolation and bad cooking. §o 
we were always hungry. We solved it not by the sin of 
meat-eating, but by bicycling down to the town and buying, 
when we could afford them, hot, dripping, pork pies, and when 
we couldn’t, smoked penny sausages which we ate raw, biting 
through the red meat with a delicious, filling, sense of sin. 

Companionship could make the dream real for a time, but 
not always. The best escapes were into other dreams. We 
were allowed into cinemas twice a term, and when we had 
enough money, we bicycled as far away from the school as we 
could for secret extra visits, but we hardly ever had enough 
money. Books were easier come by. Not our school books— 
we were taught by a system of individual assignments, so much 
work to be got through each month. Because time was not real 
for me, I never did the work (a month, I thought, will never 
end) until it was suddenly too late, and a mountain, an 
impossible mountain had piled up on top of me. 

The school library was at first a safe place. Full of friendly 
smells, warm and quiet. I read the first books that came to 
my hand—a life of Disraeli, Evelina, and a wonder-book of 
deep-sea diving. Everything I read I forgot instantly; it was 
only an escape for a time, and had no link with anything | 
really knew about. After a time the librarian noticed me too 
much. I took too many books out at a time, and didn’t put 
them back; she knew I didn’t do my school work, and asked 
me why I was idling. So the library wasn’t safe any more. 

There was, however, a lending library in the town. For 
twopence, cheaper than any cinema, I borrowed bocks by 
Dennis Wheatley and lan Hay, and read them inside hedges 
and deserted classrooms—safe from any questioning. The girl 
I shared a dormitory with bought True Confessions and hid it 
under her mattress—so did I—and here was another world, 
moved like my own by dark, obscure motives, but like Disraeli 
and the deep-sea diving it faded when I stopped reading. 

I had a bicycle, and as I grew older rode out on it on the 
flat land round the school. The towns were growing, and in 
most of the new housing estates there was one house furnished 
by the house agents, and sometimes even fitted with dummies 
—parents sitting on the mock leather armchairs in the lounge 
and children asleep in the bedroom upstairs. The quiet care- 
takers saw no reason to stop me prowling round, touching, but 
quite uncritical of the furniture, colours and pictures. 

The school thought that the answer for stupid, maladjusted 
children was creative work. Next door there was a witch’s 
house. Under Gothic archways in dark rooms there were 
recorders and flutes, hand-weaving looms, clay pots, and a little 
old lady with jangling chains round her neck and a terrifying 
voice and eyes. Her garden, as I remember it, had dark 
cypresses and a pond. 

The best way out of the school was by illness. At the end 
of my second year I was spending one week in three in bed. 
There was nothing very much wrong with me except slight 
malnutrition—I refused to eat cheese, the main protein at a 
vegetarian school—-but I treasured and encouraged every cold 
and cough that I had. I chewed grass from the school field, 
hoping it would make me sick, and spread blotting paper in 
my shoes when someone told me that it made you faint. Perhaps 
I used the wrong blotting paper. Once in bed, there was very 
little the school nurses could do to move me. I lay for hours 
and hours, half asleep, curled up, and out of the bad dream. 

Because their time is unreal, children find it difficult to explain 
that they have been unhappy and expect to be so again, when 
that unhappiness is not immediately on top of them. Besides, 
I had clamoured to go to boarding school, wear uniform, and 
be like my elder brothers. The school was well spoken of and 
much liked by other children. My protests were sudden illnesses 
just before the end of the holidays. Once a whole blissful 
summer term of recurring tonsillitis—-I hoped the school would 
vanish in the long months, but it hadn’t. I grew stupider and 
stupider, cried unreasonably, and hated everybody. After 4 
long time, they moved me, protesting, to a conventional, kindly 
girls’ school. No individual assignments, no vegetarianism, 
no scrubbed corridors. I liked it very much, learnt a lot of 
lessons, and almost forgot my first boarding school. 
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The Maugham Effect 








By J. D. SCOTT 


“yf HAVE no illusions,” Mr. Somerset Maugham has written, 
“about my literary position. There are but two important 
writers in my own country who have troubled to take me 

seriously, and when clever young men write essays about 

contemporary fiction they never think of considering me.” 

Mr. Maugham’s eightieth birthday, however, has ensured that, 

for this month at least, clever young men writing essays about 

contemporary fiction have written about no one else. The 
occasion, and the selection of Mr. Maugham’s novels*, re- 
issued by his publishers to mark it, makes a return to these 
works irresistible. And when you return to them—and to 

Mr. Maugham’s snide remarks about them, and to Mr. 

Maugham’s fabulous success, and to the memories of a thou- 

sand issues Of Nasii's Maeazine the old questions begin, So 





gently, like sneezing powder, to insert themselves once again. 
One had thought, perhaps, of a birthday party, of the making 
of a few suitable remarks, of a murmur of “many happy 
returns“; but contact with that monumental worldly wisdom, 
that elegant yet searching irony, that felicitous power, recalls 
one to seriousness and to a sense of the meétier. And the 
questions pose themselves again 

How good iy he? Is he an artist, or a clever fictioneer 


whose successes are, according to Mr. Robert Liddell, “no 








more than technical triumphs”? Does he write well or is 
he, as Mr. Edmund Wilson has suggested, “* not really a writer 
at all” One thing is clear. If Mr. Maugham really writes 
English badly, he must be astonishingly lacking in talent, for 
he has certainly not been lacking in application. In The 
Summ Up he describes how, as a young man, he went t 
the British Museum, and there “ noted down the names of 
curious jewels, the Byzantine hues of old enamels, the sensual 
feel of textiles, and made elaborate sentences to bring them in.” 
It is a ious picture, the young Willie uhenion at the feet 
of Pater and Wilde, curious because he so quickly and so com- 
plete] moved himself. But he continued his studies; the 
Aug s claimed his attention. [he prose of Dryden,” he 
writes, “ is delicious. It has not the perfection of Swift nor the 
easy vce Of Addison, but it has a springtime galety, a 
conver onal ease, a blithe spontaneousness that are enchant 
ing. Drvden was a vet od poet, but it is not the general 
pi it he | 1 lyrical qualit s strange that it 1s 
t t sings Wl Us SOLtly S| Ki prose hese are 
piniol rin m l is the style, of a Ma 
indiffe oO English prose 
Ne eless, of the ee he admires in Dryden's prose 
Only conversational ease, could be said to be characteristic 
of his own [he qualities which he himself aims at, Mr 
Ma i has told 1 re “ lucidity, simplicity and euphony, 
and | tv and sieaplicits above all are in fact the virtues ol 
his pr They are to be found in his first ok, Liza of 
Li [he first paragraph of this, a description of heat 
C er in the slums, has almost exactly the same note 
aireect as Of Hu in B Mudge There is, ho 

B eve e difference: the opening paragraph of the early box yk 
Cl i single sentence which requires two seimi-colons 
and ymmas to punctuate it. It could be made simplet 
Alt could not be, made more lucid, by nung into 
sepa entences; and I believe the later Mr. Maugham would 
have his. For Mr. Maugham’s lucidity and simp licity are 
based the Shert sentence. He makes a great use of the 


sim ‘tence strictly so-called, the sentence without subor- 
dinat uses, and even his compound sentences could without 
be broken up into simple sentences, often by the mere 


*The Sclected Novels of W. Somerset Maugham. Heinemann, 3 
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substitution of a period for a colon. These simple senten 2es 
are the vehicle for the quality which peculiarly distinguishes 
the best of Mr. Maugham’s writing. 

This quality is one of force, of swiftness, of the dramatic 
leap. We might call it the Maugham Effect. It is to be seen 
at its most ruthless in the opening of The Painted Veil, where 
Kitty and her lover are discovered by her husband, Walter. 
This is one of the most extraordinarily sudden and tense open- 
ings to a novel ever written; to read it is like realising that 
there are burglars in the house. The whole book has a kind 
of quiet, tense speed like Ski-ing. It is made up of short 


sentences, short paragraphs, short chapters—eighty of them. 
In its concision it seems to me the most Maugham-like of 


Mr. Maugham’s books, and in my opinion it is the best of his 


books. 

Yet its limitations are very sharp. The short sentence, 
which is Mr. Maugham’s instrument, is an instrument for 
Stating things. For this purpose it is admirable. But it is 


suggestion, of implication. It does not 
It can define; it cannot readily 
Charlie Townsend and Walter are 


not an instrument of 
echo; it has no reverberations. 
explore. So Kitty and 


sharply delineated but not deeply comprehended. Nor, in his 
ripple of short sentences, does Mr. Maugham often permit 


himself the arresting image—-presumably because it is arrest- 


ing, and would hold up that flow of narrative which Mr. 
Maugham values above all else.~ In The Painted Veil ther 
are very few images, and most of them are so familiar that 
they do not engage the mind at all: 


sheet. 


tured with strange dreams.” 


‘She was as white as the 


night 


vas tol 





gazed at her reflectively, that malicious ironical] look 
n ht eyes but mingled with it, a shadow, like a tree 
. at a river's edge and its reflection in the water, was 
an expression of singular kindline 


Re-examined in their context these images are less common- 
place than they appear. In the first, the sheet is not any 


t is the particular aC et from which Kitty 
1 


sheet: 


le seu . } } 
lulterous st nas just 


risen. It directs the eye again, like a panning film-shot, upon 
the bed, with all its significance. Nor, in the second quota- 
tion, is * tortured’ a random image. Her husband, in showing 
up the worthlessness of her lover and then taking her into the 
pidemic, is in truth deliberately torturing Kitty, and the word 
ture’ comes out, not as dead image, but bringing a 
impse of the rack, the boot, and the pincers. But it is the 
ird image which is the most complex and meaningful. It 
fers to Waddington, the sympathetic Deputy Commissioner 
it Mei-t u, but may in fact be taken as a description of 
e author’s own attitude to Kiity; and it communicates his 
passio \t e time the image of the wavering 
inescent re the iter throws t nind back to, 
nd enriches, the 1e book Che painted veil that se 
vho live call Life 
The ! | s certainly a technical np! Is it 
O more than a tec il tr it seems to me that 
it is a good deal mo ind espe y the later part of it, the 
tory of Kitty's belate wing f her husband’s death, 
her growin derstandi h ¢ perceptions, her 
lost illusions, her final reconcil v1 e father she had 
xploited and neglected Chis tn S Sadness Ss moral 
ion, its irony and compa D1 it iust 
] terror a morse, IS a 
In creating Edward Driffield ind eng g 
writer who lived on into a deified old age, Mr. Maugham has, 
characteristically and ironically, got in ahead of the clever 
young men who, on his eightieth birthday, are writin t 
his work In Driffield, Mr. Maugham relished the unregenerate 
humanity which lived inside the whited sepulchre which other 


What we on this occasion relish—and salute 
is the at 


himself has 


people hz id built. 
is something different: it 
skyscraper of success which he 


wt > nm th 
tist who lives on u e 


built. 








The Incorruptible Witness 


Reflections on the Cinema. By René Clair. (William Kimber. 18s.) 
LonG before he directed his first film, René Clair had first-hand 
experience of the major problems of film making and film appreciat- 
ing. In Paris he edited what was possibly the first magazine embody- 
ing an adult attitude towards this mysterious art and, at the same 
time, he was playing small parts in a succession of silent films. 
After this initiation, and before he suffered the confusion and frus- 
tration of, respectively, his English and Hollywood periods, he 
directed a dozen films based on his own scripts. Five of these, 
made after the coming of Sound, were Sous /es toits de Paris, A 
nous la liberté, Le million, Le quatorze juillet, and Le dernier 
milliardaire. If they did not by themselves create it, these works 
helped to launch that vogue for French films which still persists— 
equally wherever French is spoken and in places where it is a nearly 
incomprehensible tongue. M. Clair’s speculations on the nature of 
Cinema, his thoughts on what it is for, and his views on why it 
both succeeds and fails, now appear in Miss Vera Traill’s nicely 
sensitive translation. 

The word ‘* reflections *’ in the tithe must be taken literally ; 
he picks up an idea, examines some of its facets, relates it to other 
ideas, starts a comparison, then drops the subject (but possibly 
returns to it three or four chapters later). His book breaks down 
into three chronological sections, with a short appendix on ** How 
Films Are Made.’’ The chronology is not, however, strict: for 
much of the way the material is offered in a kind of double-exposure 
as the author conducts a duologue between René Clair the editor of 
the 1920s and René Clair the director of 1950. He asserts that his 
early judgements and opinions are here presented unaltered, and 
certainly the text makes clear this variation of viewpoint after thirty 
years. Yet it is the linking passages, in which he elaborates his 
present-day view, that carry the keenest. impress of an honesty of 
mind and a simplicity of emotion about the whole art of the Cinema. 

The three sections, dealing with The Silent Days, The Era of 
Sound, and The Shape of the Future (if I may paraphrase the author’s 
titling) each carry a Jeitmotif of regret. In discussing the cinema of 
the 1920s he is mainly concerned with the stupidities and lack of 
Understanding of the medium shown, not only by film-makers and 





Sirk JAMES BARRIE considered 

that a tin of Craven Tobacco 
was a far greater award than the 
freedom of the city. In ‘My Lady 
Nicotine’ he said: 


“It is a Tobacco that should only 
be smoked by our greatest men. 
Were we to present a tin of it to 
our national heroes, instead of the 
freedom of the city, they would 
probably thank us more.” 
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the public, but by critics and connoisseurs also: this lack being 
mainly their inability to see that films, like all other works of 
must be made within the limitations of the form. Dealing with the 
Era of Sound he sees the same blindnesses all around him ; and his 
discussion of what goes on today reiterates what is his personal 
basic argument : 

** The cinema has been created for the purpose of recording 
movement. This is a truth which nobody has ever attempted to 
dispute, and yet it is constantly being forgotten.’’ 

Today's generation of filmgoers includes a high percentage who 
have never seen a silent film: M. Clair, though maintaining a 
properly nostalgic feeling for that era in which he acquired mastery, 
has developed a complete sympathy with the means, aims and 
possible effectiveness of the sound film. It is his clear-eyed and 
sensitive appreciation of the worth of both kinds of film that enables 
him to talk so eloquently and yet with a nice humility about the 
problems of the director, the scenarist, the actor, the technician. 

The smoothness of writing and the always comprehensive flow of 
argument are deceptive factors ; as we approach the final pages our 
awareness of having been privileged to overhear this extensive duos 
logue, in which so much has been so sensibly discussed, turns into a 
conviction that everything worth saying about the Cinema has been 
put before us with meticulous exactitude—and we realise that almost 
every page bears an utterance that must be re-read, and pondered on, 
Thirty years ago René Clair wrote: ‘* The film is an incorruptible 
witness and records our past without imperceptibly retouching it 
as Our memory does.’’ This bock may be unique among film- 
making memoirs for its lack of imperceptible retouchings, 


A. V. COTON 
An Approach to Hardy 
Thomas Hardy : A Critical Biography. 


By Evelyn Hardy. (Hogarth 
Press. 25s.) 


_— 











Tue biography of a writer who has died within living memory is 
usually marked by an extreme caution ; there are often friends to 
consider, relatives to respect. This is not so with Miss Evelyn 
Hardy’s new life of Thomas Hardy. She has boldly presented the 
man through his work ; she is reticent about nothing, and even 
discusses with candour the most painful part of Hardy’s life—the 
tragedy of his first marriage. 

Miss Hardy has read both widely and deeply for this book. She 
has not only sought out the most remote sources of her subject, 
but has also, as far as possible, let Hardy speak for himself, by means 
of his note-books and letters and the invaluable Early Life and Later 
Years of Thomas Hardy by his second wife, the two biographies written 
with Hardy’s help. But it is the finished work, the novels and poems, 
with which she ts rightly concerned before all else. 

Though this approach to Hardy the man may perhaps be considered 
an oblique one, Miss Hardy nevertheless presents us with lively 
and enchanting pictures of him as a child and as a young man 
We see him as a child, * barely breeched,’ playing the fiddle for hour 
on end while the young men and women danced to his music. We 
learn of his extreme attachment to his mother (an attachment which 
is probably a clue to Hardy’s acute understanding of women in hi 
novels). Then, in London, we are shown him, as an architect's 
draughtsman, reading John Stuart Mill and. Swinburne and struggling 
with intellectual doubts about revealed religion. We learn of his 
first experience of writing and of the encouragement and advice 
he received from John Morley and Macmillan. 

After her account of Hardy’s early life, Miss Hardy gives mor 
and more space to careful assessments of his novels and poems 
She notes that though, by the time he was writing his first novel 
Hardy’s reason had rejected Christianity, his imagination still clung 
to it. As an illustration of this, she cites his obsession with chur 
and churchyard scenes in the early stories. These novels fore 
shadow the later ones in that they too deal with the disillusionmem 
of lovers ; but, as Miss Hardy notes, Hardy does not, in them 
give the almost exclusive attention to his female characters that he 
was to give increasingly in the later novels. 

As she progresses through the novels, Miss Hardy makes a fascinat 
ing survey of Hardy’s great gift for imagery. This survey is one @ 
the most valuable things in her analysis of the writer. A typ: 
image of Hardy’s, one which shows vividly the acuteness of h 
visual imagination. is this from The Trumpet Major: a girl's lemon 
coloured boots are said to look ** like a pair of yellow-hammer 
flitting under her dress.’’ This loving care for detail, this ski 
in seeing likenesses, are undoubtedly two very important attribut 
of a writer. They are proof of the power of his imagination, t 
imagination which, as Coleridge says, ** while it blends and harmo 
izes the natural and the artificial, still subordinates art to nature 
the manner to the matter. si 
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Hardy had a feeling for natural objects as powerful as Wordsworth’s, 
as detailed as D. H. Lawrence’s, Yet, as he said himself in a note, 
‘|, clouds, mists and mountains are unimportant beside the wear 
o a tnreshold or the print of a hand.*’ For him, men and women 
came first. . um 
regarding him simply as a fatalistic writer. 
of disillusion, as Miss Hardy points out. (In this connection she 
might profitably have compared him with E. M. Forster.) Much 
incholy sprang from his temperament and the circumstances 


Hardy built a faith out 


of his me 


of his life. Love he regarded as of supreme importance, and his 
own rapturous love-affair developed into,a marriage of incompati- 
bility. A great part of his sadness was due also to the fact that he 
had no child. His tragic vision was caused, not only by what 
he saw in the outside world, but also by what he found when he looked 


within himself. 


It is Hardy’s great achievement to have written novels on grave 
philosophic themes which yet contain many completely convincing 
characters and wonderful evocations of country life and country 
habits. His characters and setting express his philosophy. Whether 
this philosophy, so apparently stoical, so emotional when examined 
more deeply, is of any value to us today is debateable. Like Yeats, 
Hardy had an intensely personal vision of life : unlike Yeats, he built 


aworld out of a scnse of negation. However much Yeats’s world may 
be fashioned out of cla :ptrap : ind eccentric philosophies, we can accept 
it whole because it ‘* shows an affirming flame.’’ With Hardy’s 
world ‘can take the parts only ; and not the least important parts 
are his visual imagination, shown in both novels and lyrics, and his 
comp on tor humanity. 


Miss Hardy’s study is thoughtful, 
marred by stylistic 
This is a valuable book which we 


sympathetic and just. It 
such as the split 


id have been of even 


occ mally careless SNEsS, 





greatc ue if Miss Hardy had compared "ieode? s work more 
clo th that of his contemporaries. Nevertheless, her industrious 

rese as produced a book that is both delightful and wise. 
ELIZABETH JENNINGS 

EEG 

The Living Brain. By Dr. Grey Walter. (Gerald Duckworth. 15s.) 
Eu PHALOGRAPHY, a process by wh ute electrical 
imp n the brain are recorded and analysed, promises to be a 
ma ontribution to the physiology of the living brain: dead 
bra ntil recently the physiologist’s chief source of information 
yield le about mental processes. The stuff of our thoughts is a 
ibject to touch everyone’s imagination, and this Dr. Grey Walter, 
well-known for his pioneer work in EEG, succeeds in doing. Fort 
his { nating account of experimental technique alone his book, 
the « one of its kind written for the layman, is worth reading. 
But when he attempts an outline of some known or suspected cerebral 
processes such as the reception of various types of stimuli, the storing 
of information and the conditioning of reflexes, he is less successful. 
EEG is already used in hospitals, prisons and other institutes and 
by ne educational psychologists ; as the application of its findings 
is likely to be widespread, it is important for the public to know 
som g about it, and Dr. Walter’s responsibility is correspondingly 
grea Since he has much to say that is valuable and can write 
ucidly enough and without affectation when he is addressing other 
SCi€ one feels that, if he had allowed himself to face the enormous 
difficulties of presenting his material to the layman, this book would 
have been less of a disappointment. As it is, the ebullience of his 
verbiage and the darting inconsequentiality of his thought are of no 


help to the reader. For instance the term ‘** scanning ’’—borrowed 


from electrical engineering—is essential to the understanding of his 
theory of the conditioning of reflexes, yet it is typical of his laok of 


address that he never stops to explain it. No one who is interested 
enough to master the technical chapters will be diverted by the 
jokiness of the one on evolution in which it is suggested that the dual 
brain structure of Diplodocus made it ** a physical prototype of 
schizophrenia.*’ Scientific jokes are funny only if they are accurate. 
Later, asked to accept fanciful speculations in his own field, one 
looks back dubiously on his belly-floppers in more familiar waters. 
From the really vital chapter, ‘‘ Learning about Learning,’’ little 
can be abstracted that is germane to the heading; the promised 
connection between Pavlov’s and Berger’s work is never explicitly 
made, though the chapter is remarkable for a number of Aunt 
Sallies he foxes the reader with and forgets to knock down. 

[t is to be regretted that Dr. Walter writes off the psycho-analysts. 
He might learn from them to ask useful questions about his own 
reactions—to the word ‘sex’ for instance, which occurs with 
instructive irrelevance throughout the book. He might be able to 
isolate the self-destroying impulse that leads him to build up a difficult 
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If we bear this in mind, we shall not fall into the trap of 
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thesis to a climax and then wipe it flat with a clumsy and redundant 
sentence. (An example is to be found at the end of Chapter 6.) 
He might be interested to notice that the most lucid and absorb.ng 
chapter is that in which he describes his own machines, wonderful 
toys that imitate certain cerebral processes, can be made to react to 
stimuli and combinations of stimuli, can learn, develop ** neuroses,’’ 
and break down. Here he is at his most endearing ; contemplating 
his creatures, M. Speculatrix and M. Docilis, he is able to allow 
valuable and unaffected qualities to show themselves. Fond as he 
is of the word ‘* modest,’ it is only in the presence of his machines, ° 
one feels, that humility has any true meaning for him. 


JEAN HOWARD 


Revisited 


By Robert Gittings. 


‘S 


Keats 


John Keats : The Living Year. (Heinemann 


16s.) 
One of the reasons why 
important of them, 


we read at all, and it is among the most 
is that in so doing we break down the barrier 
that exists between one human being and another ; for a fleeting 
moment we bridge ‘** the unplumbed, salt, estranging sea ’’ which 
separates us from our fellows. It is true that we are concerned with 
the * object ’ with which the creative artists presents us ; in itself it 
nourishes us, enriches us, gives a signficance to the inchoate jumble 
of our time-eroded lives ; but we always ask for more, questing after 
the actuality of the:-being who moulded or welded or hacked out the 
object. Yet how gi have come, through disillusioning 
experience, to handle books that elucidate the creat ive spirit for us ! 
iow lamentabl find the probing biography to be but 

other autobiography ! Many perhaps, on picking up this book, 
I Misher describe it as ** a piece of literary detection’”’ 





erly we 
oiten we 


and finding the pu 


will put it aside with a premonitory shudder of distaste. They need 
have no fear. Mr. Gittings treats of this great final year of Keats’s 
flowering with a beautiful and sensitive tact, never blaming, never 
sentimentalising, treating his subject with a respect the opposite of 
mawkish. And, the question asks itself, do we at the end know 
Keats better ? Under puad his poetry more fully ? The answer in 
both cases is. Yes 


Mr. Gittings last great year of Keats’s poetical life: 





"Ss me or other ’’°—a week after this mec with Hessey 

1 Woodhou on Mo September 21st, 1818, Keats plunged 

into the most amazingly creative year that English poet has 

chieved Iwo great unfinished poems on the same theme, 

f d ** The Fall of Hyperion,’’ mark the opening 

nd the close of this period, to the very same day of the year. In 

this exact ir, Keats wrote, with numerous other works, practically 
every poem that places him among the major poets of the world. 

And what a year! He had come back from his northern tour 

with Charles Brown, during which he wrote the great journal-letters 

to his brother George, to find his brother Tom on his death-bed, 

and to meet Blackwood’s review of Endymion Tom died, 


there were money troubles, his own and those of George ; dis- 
agreement with Abbey about his sister Fanny ; there was his connec- 
tion with Isabella Jones, who first emerges clearly in these pages, 
and who inspired, if that is the right word, ‘* Hush, hush !’’ 

Agnes’ Eve ’’ and the first version of ** Bright Star,’’ while 
there are memories of Keats’s meeting with her in ‘* Lamia.’’ There 
was the emergence of Fanny Brawne, whom Keats first regarded 
as a rather tiresome young chit, but who gradually became to him 
an agonising passion, as we know. There were the journeys to 
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|| * Mr. Gore Browne puts Thurlow vividly into an 18th-century 
picture truthfully painted.’—T7he Economist. 
* A forgotten Colossus . . . this admirable biography.’—cyRIL 
HUGHES HARTMANN (History Today). 
Illustrated 25s. net 
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Chichester, to the Isle of Wight, to Winchester, a period of ‘dissipa- 
tion and darkness,’ the writing of Otho the Great with Brown. So 
much for the life of the man who wrote the great Odes, ** La Belle 
Dame,’’ ** St. Agnes’ Eve,” the great sonnets, ** The Fall of 
Hyperion.”’ 

This aspect is treated of with sensitive understanding ; it has 
involved much studious working over the letters, re-dating some of 
them in such a way as to confirm new findings by Professor Hyder 
Rollins ; episodes have been * collated’, Woodhouse’s transcripts 
studied ; much has been cleared up as regards Keats's life ; we know 
him better, and our respect is increased. But if this were all, Mr. 
Gittings’s book would be merely another piece of biography, useful, 
but not very exciting. To all this, however, is added a careful 
documentation of Keats’s reading during the period, an account of 
the things he saw ; and what we are told amounts to a revelation 
about how Keats the poet worked ; how his sensibility and his 
imaginative reason at once took in, absorbed, and made creative 
use of his sensations, and through this we understand the poetry more 
fully. We see how his reading of Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, 
of Troilus and Cressida, of Dryden's translations entered into the 
very warp and woof of his work ; we learn how what he saw of old 


buildings at Chichester, at Stansted Chapel, entered immediately 


into his imagery ; how the frontispiece of Robertson's History of 
America provided certain lines in ** Lamia.*’ We get an extraordinary 
sense of the living being of Keats the poet, whose furious spirit- 
consuming work of that year must have been conducive to the fatal 
haemorrhage which silenced him for ever. Not that Mr. Gittings 
makes extravagant claims to * understanding ° the poetic process : 
he knows, indeed he asserts, that it cannot be wholly * explained ’ 
—after all, he is himself a poet : but he allows us to glimpse, without 
any highfalutin tarradiddle, the sort of tendril which the poet 
sends out into the inapprehensible. And he shows us the whole 
Keats—the man who could write parodies, who could like and be bored 
by Haydon, who could dream and awake. His is an admirable book, 
unobtrusively but vividly and cleanly written, with an admirable 
apparatus of references : it is to be put on the shelf beside Mr. H. W. 
Garrod’s edition, the Letters, and the studies by Miss Dorothy 


Hewlett and Mr. Middleton Murry. 
BONAMY DOBREE 


New Novels 
By Gerald Bullett. 


The Alderman’'s Son. (Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d.) 


Tis Folly to be Wise. By Lion Feuchtwanger. (Hutchinson. 15s.) 
The Prime of Life. By John Brophy. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 
Lucky Jim. By Kingsley Amis. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 


To make bores of William Shakespeare and Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
would seem, at first sight, to be pretty difficult. But Messrs. Bullett 
and Feuchtwanger have succeeded triumphantly in their strange, 
self-imposed tasks. 

Mr. Bullett presents us with one of the dullest small boys ever to 
dimple from the shelves of Boots, a miminy-piminy, blushing, clever, 
mischievous—God rest us !—talkative little soul, his ears pricked up 
for a phrase, his magpie eyes alert for a simile. The writing is 
awkwardly simple, the dialogue : 

* Time to get up, boys ! You'll have the master after you 
** There,’’ said William. ‘* You hear what Phoebe says.’’ 
** Old fat Phoebe,’’ said Gilbert saucily “It’s cold outside 
You get up first.”’ 
** No, you,’’ Will commanded 


That the highly competent author of The Trouble at Number Seven 


PERSPECTIVES 5 


Edited by Malcolm Cowley 


* Be a good boy now.’”’ 





Contains articles by 

Hugh Morrison (Architecture), Kenneth Burke 

(Literary Criticism), Henry A. Murray (Conrad 
| Aiken), Otis Ferguson (Music), John Cheever 
| (Short Story), Conrad Aiken (Poem). 


Book reviews, lists of new books and American Periodicals. 





2s. 6d. from all Booksellers, or 
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(which examined a child’s mind with some skill) should sink to thiS 
level of Brahms-and-Simon A Bullett in the Bard twaddle is not alto- 
gether surprising. Shakespeare (even if you spell him Shaxper, 
as Mr. Bullett does) or Keats or Burns—to think of a couple of recent 
books—it doesn’t much matter who it is : if they’re that big, leave 
‘em alone. If Mr. Bullett would only write about William Smith 
instead of this other fellow, Shaxper, he wouldn't get miminy-piminy 
whippersnappers writing irritable reviews ; they’d leave him in peace 
for the mellower, historically-minded chaps who would admire—as | 
ought to—the careful research which has gone into the book. As it 
is, | resent being made bored because Shakespeare has become Bob 
Cherry, and bang goes my sense of balance. 

Mr. Feuchtwanger’s ’7is Folly to be Wise is a much more ambitious 
book than The Alderman’s Son. Loaded with historical detail, 
packed with irrelevant characters, it is highly professional, very long 
and quite dead. It made me anyway take down the Confessions to see 
if Rousseau really was the odd literary gent that Mr. Feuchtwanger 
makes him out to be. He wasn’t. So I left ‘Tis Folly to be Wise 
somewhere around page 320 and went on with M. Rousseau. 

Mr. Brophy is equally professional (twenty listed published works 
to Mr. Bullett’s eighteen and Mr. Feuchtwanger’s fifteen). He writes 
however, about the present day and his characters are fictitious. This 
isarelief. But it wasn’t just relief that made me enjoy The Prime of 
Life. Oliver Leach, editor of a Leader-ish magazine called Dolphin, 
is a fundamentally decent middle-aged man struggling with the 
indecencies of his own nature, the publishing business and the young. 
Most * fundamentally decent ’ heroes are bores. But Oliver Leach 
is brought too honestly to life ever to become one. The quiet, lovely 
war for the preservation of iategrity is reported without false heroics. 
Leach needs a standard of living too, needs success as well as honour ; 
and he knows it. It is this self-awareness which while at first seeming 
to be a disadvantage in the face of enemies like Toby Fretwell (the 
young man we all know who’s writing the Great Novel) and Enfield, 
the new hatchet-man on the Board nagging about circulation (°° It 
might be as well, Mr. Leach, if you were to think more about women”’) 
and his too-smooth, too-knowledgeable son, which enables him to 
gain a final victory over himself and his circumstances. Altogether 
this is a first-class piece of no-nonsense story-telling. 

It remains, however, for a newcomer to provide the novel of the 
week. Mr. Kingsley Amis, in his first novel, Lucky Jim, has produced 
that rarest of rare good things: a very funny book. 

Jim Dixon is nearing the end of his first year as a teacher in the 
History Department of a dreary northern university. His attempts 
to make the academic grade are complicated by his loathing of his 
subject, his Professor, and the monotony of his life. Tied to one 
woman—a brilliantly sketched neurotic—he falls in love for the first 
time with another. Everything goes wrong for Jim until—for this 
is a comedy—the last two chapters, when everything goes gloriously 
right, and yet, such is the structure of the novel, good fortune comes 
inevitably, is not contrived, arises organically from the fumblings 
and bumblings of the earlier chapters. Dixon is completely believ- 
able, his predicaments and gaucheries are a part of him, and Mr. Amis 
watches him with wide-eyed objectivity, spotting here a flurry of 
unreasoning panic, here a surfacing of fantasy-life, here an agonised 
submission to a loathed but known pattern, here a drunken splurge 
of release. Jim’s unfortunate one-pint-too-many during a weekend 
in the recorder-racked home of his professor is cleanly and confi- 
dently blocked in : 

He reached up and turned off the light by the hanging switch 
above his head. The room began to rise upwards from the right- 
hand bottom corner of the bed, and yet seemed to keep in the same 
position. He threw back the covers and sat on the edge of the bed, 
his legs hanging. The room composed itself to rest. After a few 
moments he swung his legs back and lay down. The room lifted 
He put his feet to the floor The room stayed still. He put his 
legs on the bed but didn’t lie down The room moved. He sat 
on the edge of the bed. Nothing. He put one leg up on the bed 
Something. In fact a great deal. He was evidently in a highly 
critical condition. Swearing hoarsely, he heaped up the pillows, 
half-lay, half-sat against them, and dangled his legs half-over the 
edge of the bed. In this position he was able to lower himself 
gingerly into sleep 

This is first-rate observation, broad without being vulgar, detailed 
without being a waste of time. Mr. Amis’s dialogue is of a piece with 
this, quick and sure, the hesitations and nuances of modern speech 
deftly demonstrated. 

There are one or two weaknesses in the book. A tendency towards 
caricature in the minor characters sometimes throws the perspective 
out for a page or two, and Jim's ultimate benefactor arrives on the 
scene too early and too obviously in that :dle. But these are 
unimportant. 
a very funny, very human first novel. 


What matters is that Mr. Kingsley Amis has written 
He will write many more. 
JOHN METCALF 
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{A Book token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution opened after noon on Tuesday week, February 9th, addressed Crossword, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. Envelopes must be received not later than first post 
that day and must bear the NUMBER of the puzzle. Solutions must be on the form 
below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The solution and the name of 
the winner will be published in the following issue.| 






















Across Broken rest under a wrecked mot 
7.) 
I A rty in a motor in Africa. (.) 8. Requirements of doughboys (5.) 
§. Monsieur, oh, I am capabie. (7.) %. Do they get sent to the barber or the 
( J at times of crists, ©) laundry (4, 6) 
10 I principal pair at sca ) 16 It makes linen hard 
11. Some credit to bores goes slowly. (6) 1 Iwo things to do before going it in 
12 Stepping through the night reased clothes, that’s news i 32 
2 Ppi rm t g 
(Baringe-Gould) is.) 19 Bat in knotted rope. ©.) 
4 A sole wriggling (S.) 21 One can hear blue aid 
15. Staff rose (anag.) ) 22 Effortless tapestry (5.) 
18. Did they upset your spouse Rex (9) 23 Part of an old carthenwarc 
20. T am a suggestion of the past in the OD 
ct world (S.) 2s A suggestion of unreality in sewing 
22. A choice of route in literature. G, 5.) 4) 
Not much of a meal to finish in the Solution to 
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Solution on February 12th 
Che winner of Spectator Crossword No. 765 is Mrs. E. V. 
SEARIGHT, Scout Bush, Old Green Lane, Camberley, Surrey. 
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EQUAL TO A TAXABL 
MONTHLY INCOME OF £18-18-9 


No small part of the pleasure of receiving your Cheltenham 
and Gloucester dividends is due to the knowledge that 
income tax has been paid for, you: 24% interest on the 
maximum holding is equal to a monthly income of £18.18.9 
before paying income tax at the standard rate. Send today 
for our investment brochure, 


CHELTENHAM, 
GLOUCESTER: 
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When seconds bulk large (because you 
must contact someone in China or Chile 
immediately, or else . . .) then all of you 
should know that the quickest way 
between two points is BY CABLE from 
any of Britain’s 13,000 Postal Telegraph 
Offices, 
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is the reversionary bonus declared for the 
five years 1949-53 by the Scottish Widows’ ! 
Fund—a striking addition to the ‘I nique 
Record’. 
For particulars of how you may become 
a member of this vigorous profit-sharing 
Society write to 
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9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 2 
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Other Recent Books 


Jet: The Story of a Pioneer. By Sir Frank 
Whittle. (Frederick Muller. 16s.) 
Tuts is not so much the history of the jet 
engine as the personal record of the inventor’s 
tribulations. The use of the gas turbine and 
jet propulsion in aeroplanes was a revolu- 
tionary event in aircraft engineering and 
Britain can justly be proud of her part in it. 
For this, one man can claim the entire credit. 
Sir Frank Whittle is now as famous as his 
jet engine, but the tale of his efforts to design 
and build it is not altogether a simple 
success story. It was only to be expected 
that he should have had difficulty in convine- 
ing others of the advantages of his invention, 
especially as he was a junior R.A.F. officer. 
But with the backing of a few friends and a 
littke money he had by 1939 built an experi- 
mental engine at a fraction of the cost of a 
properly financed research project. When 
this engine actually fulfilled the designer’s 
claims most of the doubters were converted, 
but then the story began to go wrong. The 
compulsion to have the jet engine ready in 
time to fight in the war meant putting it into 
production before its teething troubles were 
solved. A state of affairs ensued in which 
Whittle felt that he was being denied the 
opportunity to rear his brain-child in his 
own way. In the end the development of 
the engine passed out of his hands. Here 
was the real tragedy—that a man of genius, 
should have been reduced to the frustration 
of seeing his energy and talents wasted. 
ef 


La Fontaine. The Man and His Work. By 
Monica Sutherland. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 

ALTHOUGH La Fontaine does not present 
the same difficulties for foreigners as 
Corneille and Racine, he seems to have had 
less attention in this country than almost any 
of the great French writers of the seventeenth 
century. There have been plenty of transla- 
tions of the Fables, but Mrs. Sutherland’s is 
the first full-length study to appear in English. 
She tells us that French scholars have done 
their work so thoroughly that she cannot 
offer any new material. Her book is a 
pleasant, well-written, unpretentious intro- 
duction to the poet’s life and work, and she 
gives an attractive portrait of the man. 
La Fontaine was such a consummate artist 
in verse that it is a pity that Mrs. Sutherland 
was so anxious to avoid what she calls 
** philological criticism.’’ But her com- 
ments on the Fables that she does discuss are 
sensible, and her book will encourage the 
general reader to repair a gap in his reading. 

M. T. 
Treasure in the Dust. By Frank C. Hibben. 

(Cleaver-Hulme Press. 25s.) 

Dr. HiBBeEN learnt his archaeology the hard 
way: he began as a water boy for an archaeo- 
logical expedition excavating Ohio mounds. 
Now he is a lecturer at the University of 
New Mexico and gives us here an up-to-date, 
authoritative, and clear account of archae- 
ology in the New World. Perhaps his life 
explains the raciness of his style, but the 
fresh newspaper-article approach should not 
blind readers to his merits. He takes subjects 
that interest him and discusses them fully 
and fairly, and his overall picture of pre- 
Columbian America is excellent. He has 
taken into account all the new Carbon 14 
datings. A book to be recommended as a 
straightforward and sound introduction to 
American archaeology G. E. D. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


THERE is no doubt that Mr. Butler’s hand- 
ling of the internal finances of the country 
has been extremely adroit. The offer this 
week of 34 per cent. Conversion stock 1969 
to holders of the maturing 24 per cent. 
National War Bonds 1952-54 (of which 
about £412 millions are outstanding) pleased 
everybody in the City—even the bankers. 
To extend the maturity dates of short-term 
debt without giving too much away in the 
coupon is sound Treasury practice. A yield 
of £3 Ils. 9d. per cent. for a fifteen-year 
stock made some of the medium-dated issues 
(with higher yields) rise in the market, which 
will prepare the way for the coming issues of 
Dominion and Colonial loans recommended 
at the Sydney Conference. The balance of 
the old Budget seems to be emerging better 
than was expected a month or so ago and 
if the key-note of the new Budget is to be the 
encouragement of industrial investment, as 
it should be, there is no reason why Mr. 
Butler should not advise the Bank to lower 
Bank rate to 3 per cent. I believe this would 
have been done before now if industrial 
shares had not been rising so fast on the 
Stock Exchange under the pressure of higher 
dividends, bonuses and bids. The excitement 
which an active Stock Exchange causes in 
Left political circles, that is, when Labour is 
in Opposition, is out of all relation to its 
economic importance. When Labour is in 
power, and money is being made cheap by a 
Socialist Chancellor, a Stock Exchange 
boom hardly causes a murmur of protest. 
Indeed, it is interesting to observe that even 
after the recent rise the Financial Times index 
of industrial shares (134 as I write) is still 
short of the peak of 140 attained in the so- 
called Dalton boom. But by the time the 
Budget is due the Stock Exchange may well 
have discounted the industrial recovery of 
1953, so that there will be less risk then of 
adding fuel to the security fires if Bank rate 
is lowered. 


Budget Prospects 


In any event, Mr. Butler should not allow 
himself to be influenced either by the Oppo- 
sition or by the Stock Exchange in deciding 
what level of interest rates is best for the 
national economy faced with the reality of 
the present orthodox American recession. 
Nor should he listen to the bankers. The 
counsel given by the bank chairmen in their 
speeches was as divided as their dividend 
policy. Individually they had many shrewd 
observations to make but collectively they 
were only agreed upon one point—that the 
level of taxation was too high. It would be 
difficult to disagree on that issue. Here 
Mr. Butler might go for advice to President 
Eisenhower. The Republican leader is 
adopting most of the Keynesian devices to 
counter the current recession. He is making 
use of cheaper money to further a housing 
drive, he is preparing a programme of public 
works, and he is lowering taxation. But 
being a ** sound money ’’ Republican and 
not a Democrat he is not allowing this to 
increase the Budget deficit—he is reducing 
Government expenditure to keep pace with 
the reduction in taxation. (This is the only 
part of his counter-recession measures that 
would have shocked Keynes.) And how is 
he reducing expenditure ? By cutting down 
the defence estimates—by realigning defence 


sO as to spend more on air and atomic 
weapons and less on costly battleships and 
land forces. Mr. Churchill has already 
darkly hinted that he is engaged on the same 
course. Mr. Butler should follow up this 
** martial ’’ aid to his Budget with all his 
powers of persuasion. If defence expenditure 
and taxation were lowered he could cheapen 
money and start a great drive—not for more 
houses, which have already reached their 
peak of economic production—but for 
industrial investment, for the modernisation 
of our industrial plant and equipment which 
will enable us to compete more efficiently 
with our rivals in the export trade. 


Convertibility Barred 

One piece of advice offered by one or two 
of the bank chairmen and by some of the 
Dominions Mr. Butler would do well to 
reject—that is, on the convertibility of 
Sterling. It would be madness to cut down 
industrial investment for the sake of building 
up our gold reserves for that operation, as 
Mr. Butler did in 1952. An American 
recession would not allow the world more 
dollars but less and no Chancellor in his 
senses would again blindly give the foreigner, 
who is short of dollars, a chance of exchang- 
ing pounds freely for dollars. It is clear from 
the Randall Commission report that the 
United States is not going to lower its 
tariffs at once to help Britain make its pound 
convertible : it is not even going to offer a 
big stabilisation loan: it is merely recom- 
mending that the International Monetary 
Fund and Bank use their resources to help 
nations striving for currency convertibility. 


Company Notes 
By CUSTOS 


AFTER the flurry of the chairmen’s speeches 
the proprietors of the joint stock banks are 
left with shares returning not very attractive 
yields ranging from £4 3s. per cent. to 
£4 8s. 6d. per cent. (on the fully paid). If 
an investor were tempted to buy MIDLAND 
and WESTMINSTER because their directors 
might relent and pay a higher dividend next 
year he would not find much encouragement 
in the remarks of their chairmen who con- 
sidered it to be in the best interests of their 
banks that the inner reserves should be 
strengthened before dividends were raised. 
MARTINS and the DISTRICT may be more 
interesting, as their fully paid shares yield 
around 44 per cent., but against bank shares 
as an investment class it must be said, first, 
that the upward trend of banking costs has 
not yet come to an end, second, that the 
lowering of interest rates last autumn is now 
exerting more pressure on their earning 
power, third, that a recession in this country 
might bring still lower interest rates and 
more bad debts. I might also add, looking 
at their boards of directors, that banks are 
subject to politics to a much greater extent 
than ordinary commercial companies. 
+ ” > 

For investment appreciation insurance 
shares are obviously preferable to those of 
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WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


CONTINUED EXPANSION 


LORD ALDENHAM’S STATEMENT 





























Tue Annual General Meeting of Westminster 
Rank Limited will be held on the 17th 
February, 1954. In the course of the State- 
ment by the Chairman, circulated to Share- 
holders in advance, Lord Aldenham sa d: 
Our business continues to expand; the num 
ber of account holders has substantially in 
creased. Our policy of branch extension has 
made satisfactory progress during 1953, and 
we have opened 21 new offices. In spite of 
this increase of work there has been a slight 
reduction in the total number of Stall 
employed 
The accounts show a net profit for 1953 of 
£1.474,736, which is £28,190 more than last 
year. and we have been able to maintain the 
dividend at 18 per cent. per annum 
The declaration of this dividend has come 
as a disappointment to some of our share 
holders, since several of our competitors have 
been ab to declare increased dividends. But 
for ma vears now this Bank has paid a 
higher rate of dividend than almost all its 
c and we are still in that proud 
po decided to show in our pub shed 
st f 30th June, 1952, the depreciation 
ou ioldines of British Government 
securities Which had occurred in the pr ou 
six montl without minimizing that deficiency 
DY af translter from inner reserves or from 
ent profits. That temporary deficiency has 
been rec red since then, but after rt 
ds p a reminder of the way ir ch 
e ' i ct \ ilu > ot even Brit sh Cy VC nt 
fluctuate we have decided ul 
whole of the profits of 1953 
ut of tax yn and of the usual 
dividend ould go to fortify the Published 
J Inn Reserves. upon which we 
t t n ol cn € s ti 
I \ y susi { 
I s +) | hi ness 
1) 53 the total of Current, Deposit 
ra) 1, ly 4 
nillion partl 
e f the lower level of the prices of 
n Is Bills Discounted and Invest 
nts ised by £31 million and £21.5 
yvecul ely 
In f difficult trading conditions in 
I Belgium throughout the year 
We gn Bank has been able to 
show . 1953 only slightly smaller 
u 2) 
O 
} / ‘ 
Vil 
\ n our two main considerations a 
t ch ve 1 t be t ud I 
hh en le t irds C rd 
id \ } n 
{1 to our s gold Serves f 
more than we have spent 
W well be pleased that the Prime 
M been able to tell us that the 
( further away than it 
195 treat achievement C 
t tite of our vel heavy and very 
expenditure on defence, it seems 
= that in 1953 we have paid our way 
if yf 


a surplus 


defence aid in the 


payments showed 


n without 


first half of the year. and it looks as if the 
surplus for.the second half will not be iess. 
But the margin of success is narrow, and the 
surplus is some way short of the figuc we 
must aim at if we are to pay our debts and 
help to develop the Commonwealth 
EXPORTS 
In considering how we are to increase 

exports, the price factor 1s of course the tiist 
consideration; but almost as important as 
price is the ability to promise quick delivery, 
and the certainty of being able to keep those 
promises. Ihe so-called two sides in industry 





must be united as one side, if we are to 
survive foreign compeiition. A stable cost of 
living would greatly help our ability to 
good delivery dates by lessening the risk 
industrial disputes; and much has been 








achieved in this direction during 1953. There 
has been a comparatively small rise tn the 
ndex of retail prices, in spite of the reduction 
n the food subsidies 
Competition brings demands froi overseas 
buyers for longer terms of payment [his 
Bank ind other banks, can help, ind are 
‘iping, by providing finance to our exporters 
to enable them to grant easier payment terms 
o the overseas buyer. Our Bank also main 
tains an intelligence service able and more 
than willing to help any manufacturer shing 
sand his exports to new markets 
The growth of ot yttal exports to the 
loliar markets of N 1 America during 1953 
is been most useful t always reme 
ered that Canada iimost s good a ) 
I f ours as th hole United §S In 
ent ynths the ’ been a defini eces- 
on in business in t United States, and 
! Wwe may hope that better methods have 
een ey cd to avi d such serious depressiol bs 
} f 1929 and 1938, yet we must 1 
der the effect <« our economy which any 
irked recessi in the United States would 
lhe sterling area gold and dollar 
eserve reased during 1953, but is still at 
1 dangerously low level if there were a 
serious fall in American purchases of sterling 
irea exports, the only possible course for us 
ould be to cut oul mports jrom America 
the st essentials 


CONVERTIBILITY 








Full cor between the pound and 
e do help us much at present, 
Until hop window has become as 
(tractive shop window of the United 
State would seem to imply 
he for the pound sterling 
easured in even more severe 
t I » of dolla mp { There | yecn 
¢ howeve iring the ir that 
| window ng as attrac 

c \ I Ka 
It may well be that the time w become 
ng 1954 for another tentative step 
nvertibilit but we must not risk 
t trous experiment of 1947, which re- 
sulted in our selling much too cheaply the 
dollars we needed, and still need, ourselves. 
Ihe problem of convertibility is clearly linked 


to that of United States tariffs. 
Coal exports have increased, but they are 


still disappointing; they could do so much to 
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maintain our balance of payments, and thus 
ensure the maintenance of our present stan- 
dard of living. Thé. National Coal Board 
publishes figures of £29 million, £32 million 
and £45 million capital expenditure in the 
mines during 1950, 1951 and 1952, and there 
has been in 1953 no corresponding rise in 
production which the outsider would expect 
from this vast outlay. 

However, the figures of industrial preduc- 
tion as a whole have shown a most welcome 
recovery from the fall recorded in 1952 

Considerable progress has been made dur'ng 
1953 in the removal of war-time cout.ols; but 
measured in man-power freed for more pivo- 
ductive purposes, progress has been too siow, 


In September, 1951, there were 1,283,000 
persons employed in National and Local 
Government services (excluding the Armed 


Forces and the Police), and in September, 
1953. there were still 1,245,000 thus employed, 


out of a total working-age population of 234 
million, 


NEED FOR MORE SAVINGS 


The need for more savings, both to permit 
increased exports by reducing home consump- 
tion and to keep our machinery up to date is 
great, Ihe point is most strongly 
stressed in a recent report of the Organisation 
for European Economic Co-operation; and it 
is healthy for us ail to read and ponder 
the opinions of this body of independent, but 
friendiy and constructive critics on the present 
state of our nation, 

Any feeling of complacency about our 
recovery during the last two years will receive 
i severe jolt when the figures in this report 
of the increase in industrial production of 
European countries are compared with 


our own 


Very 





not ur 


eared 





In America a very high wage structure is 
supported by a very high figure of modera 
ip.ial equipment behind each factory wor- 
ker; our own wage structure is endangered 


by the lack of sufficient company and private 
savings to provide something approaching the 
same amount of modern capital equipmert 
behind of our workers. 

In spite of this urgent need of savings to 
support our wage structure many pecp:c seem 
to regard earnings of interest from sav 


each 





nz2gzs 








as being morally less desirable than earnings 
by way of salary or wage; and in fact they 
re taxed even more severel Pensions pro- 

striking example of how muddled our 





Pensions are re- 
iy, and are rightly treated 
as carned income; but professional 
to provide for his old age the 


f } savings is regarded as 


neome irom Nis 


cing is in this respect 
ded as deferred | 
where a 
own 


not 


man has 


NATION'S WAGE PACKE] 


Much of this review been devote 
the supremely important problem of our future 
exports, and to the bearing which the cost 
factor, the delivery date, the encouragement 
f savings, and the provision of bank finance 
have on this problem. It is a pity that the 
figure of our monthly exports cannot be made 
xciting as a football * league table’: 


has 1 to 


is ¢ sinee 


if we lose our piace in the export ‘league 
tab'e,’ it is our bread and butter that is at 
stake 

If it were widely understood that the 


monthly export figure is in effect the nation’s 





vage-packet, with which to go shopping 
broad—and we must shop abroad for many 
thin ve should have gone far to achieve 
that unity of purpose between employers and 


employed which is so essential to our export 
trade. 

A fair summary of 1953 would be that we 
have improved our defences, and we have 
mproved our gold and dollar reserves; but 
that in neither respect have we moved nearly 
fast enough. We have not yet won back to a 
position of real security—and already it is 
almost nine since the war in Europe 
ended 


years 
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FINANCE—continued 

the joint stock banks. As dividends are 
usually paid out of interest earnings the 
underwriting profits of the old established 
companies are ploughed back each year 
and make growth as certain as the com- 
pound rate of interest. The only exceptions 
to this rule are companies which are expand- 
ing so rapidly that they have to strengthen 
their reserves instead of paying higher 
dividends, Of course, insurance companies, 
like banks, have to meet investment depre- 
ciation but they usually have ample reserves 
for that purpose. Last year they must have 
enjoyed good appreciation on their invest- 
ment portfolios. The dividend season for 
insurance companies comes with the early 
spring but it is not too soon to be thinking 
of possible higher distributions. I would 
name only two old and soundly established 
companies—COMMERCIAL UNION and ROYAL. 
The first raised its interim dividend from 
4s to 5s. per share, the directors stating that 
@ more even distribution between interim 
and final payments would be preferred by 
stockholders. I cannot believe, however, 
that the final will not be held at 6s. or even 
slightly raised. But taking IIs. or 55 per 
cent. for the year the fully paid shares at 
128 would yield nearly 4} per cent. ROYALS 
also raised the interim dividend from 
4s. 9d. to Ss. 3d. and if their final is merely 
maintained the fully paid shares at 12} 
would yield under 4 per cent. But | would 
not be surprised to see them pay 55 per cent. 
also, making the yield £4 4s. per cent. 
For * growth’ shares these yields are 
attractive. 
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A CoMPANY which makes up its accounts to 
December 24th and publishes the preliminary 
figures on January 22nd must run its business 
with model efficiency. This is the proud 
record of JAMES PASCALL, the chocolate and 
sweet manufacturers of Mitcham, and its 
efficiency is also advertised by its extra- 
Ordinarily successful results. Since sweets 
were de-rationed in this country the con- 
fectionery manufacturers have been boom- 
ing but James Pascall was prosperous even 
before that relief, for it was forging ahead 
with its sales in the United States against the 
keenest competition. The secret of its 
guccess lies first in excellent management 
and secondly, in the modernisation of its 
manufacturing plant which was begun in 
1952 and completed in 1953. Profits jumped 
last year from just under £200,000 to 
£343,000, an increase of over 70 per cent. 
Provision for tax of £245,000 against 
£130,000 must contain the finishing off of 
the Excess Profits Levy. The dividend of 
40 per cent. compares with the equivalent 
of 22} per cent. for the previous year after 
allowing for the 334 per cent. scrip bonus of 
1952. (There was a 50 per cent. bonus in 
4952 and 100 per cent. in 1951.) This year 
another bonus is being paid—one new share 
of Is. for every four. At the present price of 
8s. which is equivalent to 6s. 4)d. ex bonus, 
these Is. shares would return a yield of 
6t per cent. assuming that the 40 per cent 
dividend is maintained on the increased 
capital which should not be difficult. This 
is a fair, not a cheap, valuation of the 
equity, but as the shares are a very narrow 
market there may be an opportunity of buy- 
ing them more cheaply in a dull period. As 
the equity is highly * geared "—-£178,266 
out of a total capital of £552,736—there may 
still be another slice of the melon to carve. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


HEALTHY ECONOMY REQUIRES 
FLEXIBILITY IN MONETARY SYSTEM 








LORD HARLECH’S SURVEY 


Tur 118th Annual General Meeting of 
Midland Bank Ltd., will be held. on Feb- 
ruary 6th at the Head Office, Poultry, 
London, E.C. 

Ihe following are extracts from the State- 
ment issued to shareholders by the Chairman, 
The Right Hon. Lord Harlech, K.G., P.C., 
G.C.M.G.: The net profit of the bank. for 
the year just ended is about the same, after 
allowing for the change in the standard rate 
of income tax, as for the previous year. The 
full effect of the lowering of the Bank rate, 
with associated changes, was not felt until 
near the end of the year, as bills already 
held in our portfolio ran off and had to be 
replaced at lower yields. Now, however, the 
downward movement is exerting heavier 
pressure on the bank’s earning power The 
volume of work continues to grow, and the 
upward trend of banking costs has not yet 
come to an end. Further, the risks attendant 
upon the lending side of the bank’s activities 
must be expected to increase as business 1s 
carried on more and more in the circumstances 
of a free economy enjoying less of the protec- 
tion afforded as one effect of Government 
controls and intervention 

In recommending an unchanged rate of 
dividend for the past year the directors have 
had in view all these and other factors. They 
ire of one mind jin believing that the first con- 
cern, now as always, must be the security 
and strength of the bank’s financial position 
n the interests of all concerned, more partic- 
ularly the depositors. Hence the substantial 
appropriations that are again being made to 
inner reserves. They recall that the bank’s 
own rate of dividend has for many years been 
higher than those paid by most other banks. 
They would remind shareholders, too, of the 
heavy burden of profits tax where profits are 
distributed as dividends. Ihe dividend at 
the rate of 16 per cent. works out at 
£2,.425,000: but owing to the methods by which 
income tax and profits tax liabilities are calcu- 
lated the dividend and the taxes related to it 
ictually absorb £3,464,000. 

Describing the services of the bank as a 
source of information, the Statement con- 
tinues: The head office Intelligence Depart- 
ment provides general economic and financial 
data to meet requests from an ever-widening 
range of individuals, public departments. 
educational and other bodies in this country 
and abroad. The quarterly Review, the mail- 
ing list for which is constantly lengthening, has 
the distinctive quality of being written wholly 
within the bank, Again, the functions of the 
Foreign Trade Information Department of 
the Overseas Branch include the provision of 
introductions for business men desirous of 
enlarging their overseas trade and of informa- 
tion about channels of trade in every sort of 
product, as well as about regulations of all 
kinds, throughout the world, affecting British 
exports 

PROGRESS OF THE NATIONAI 
ECONOMY 


lurning to a review of the course of affairs 
in the national economy, it is pointed out that, 
while the rise in manufacturing output is 
encouraging, it has to be set against a further 
growth of personal consumption. The require 
ments of new capital investment are still great, 
and the expansion of exports is an even more 
urgent demand. It is a striking act of faith 
that the Government has taken steps towards 
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liberalisation of trade, credit and investment 
and the need is insistent for exerting al] the 
energy and resourcefulness that can be 
mustered in support of Britain’s competitive 
position in export trade. It is imperative that 
costs of production and distribution should be 
freed from any further pressure of internal 
inflation. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF RECENT 
MONETARY CHANGES 


Perhaps the most significant economic event 
of the year was the lowering of the Bank rate 
and the associated changes in other rates last 
September. This was accompanied by a clear 
official warning that there was no intention 
of making credit more readily available. The 
deeper significance of the changes made arose 
largely from the fact that they gave greater 
flexibility to the market, indicating that, as 
in industry and trade generally, the policy of 
the Government is to move towards the 
rehabilitation of what is often called the 
“economics of the market place.” 

Ihe Statement emphasises the setting of 
these facts in the monetary history of the past 
two decades. This period falls naturally into 
three parts: first, the years from 1931 to 1939 
when active oflicial intervention in monetary 
affairs was being progressively developed 
after the breakdown of the gold standard; 
next, the war-time régime, which extended to 
1947, of still more active intervention sup- 
ported by statutory controls; and finally, the 
post-war phase of piecemeal relaxation of 
controls and a tentative approach towards 
internal monetary flexibility. 


FHE APPROACH TO INTERNAI 
FLEXIBILITY 

Ihe characteristics of these periods are 
reviewed, and it is observed that in the past 
few years more reliance has come to be 
placed on monetary policy as the physical 
controls have been progressively abandoned 
In respect of interest rates the movement 
towards greater elasticity has become notably 
more marked. To sum up, the course of 
events in the third phase can be described 
as a partial return towards an open, freely- 
moving money market. As yet the return 
is no more than partial, for several limitations 
remain, including selective regulation of 
borrowing from the banks, continued 
restrictions on new capital issues and close 
scrutiny of operations falling within the scope 
of exchange control. Apart from the main- 
tenance of controls, intervention is still prac- 
tised Thus the impact of Government 
receipts and expenditures and of the opera- 
tions of  publicly-controlled funds upon 
monetary conditions is still one of the main 
factors to be taken into account in shaping 
the design of the budget, while official 
influence upon conditions in the short-term 
money market ts exercised from time to time 
as occasion requires, 

The major contrast, however, between the 
system towards which we have been moving 
in recent years and that which was developed 
in the pre-war period lies in the current 
adherence to a fixed exchange parity as against 
what may be called the regulated elasticity 
of exchange rates practised in 1932-9. It can 
hardly be disputed, as a basic dogma, that a 
healthy, adaptable, expanding national 
economy requires, as one of its basic cond 
tions, an element of flexibility in its monetary 
system. If that flexibility is not provided in 
the relations of its national currency with 
those of other coun‘ries, then it must be pro- 
vided in its own internal monetary arrange 
ments; the choice may be deferred. but it 
cannot be indelin:tely evaded Thus inter 
preted, the steps taken can be described as 
yet another stage in the long experimental 
process of working out an elfective moncta 
system for a “mixed” economy—neither 
wholly “free” nor wholly ~ planned.” 
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